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Jet fighters attack German 
cargo ship in the Gulf 
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MANAMA (AP> — Two unidentified jut 
fighters Wednesday. attacked ihc 25.0X5- 
dm W'csl German container ship Nora si a 
Rebecca in the southern parts of ihc Gulf 
waters, the (.'a plain of the ship repot led. 

T he- jel liglueis launched one rocket 
which punched a hole on ihc star hoard 
side of two by three metres, hul it caused 
no other damage. Captain El tins Juorgen 
Wiehe told the Associated Press in a 
shore- to- ship telephone interview. 

Me said none of his 2 I -member crew of 
German. Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
suffered any injuries in the at lack. 

1 lie vessel was attacked about 70 miles 
nor t Ileus t of Qatar, at a point 25.5.1 
degrees north and 5 2.50 degrees east, 
which would indicate that the jet fighters 
were Iranian, the captain said. How- 
ever.’* we cannot prove they wore Irnqi or 
Iranian until fragments of the rocket shell 
are checked.” he said. 

Hie Norasia Rebecca was sailing from 
the Saudi Arabian port of Dammam on its 
way to Karachi. Pakistan, after discharg- 
ing some containers. "Operated by the 
Norusin line of Freiburg. West Germany, 
it runs a tegular line evety 1 .1 days to Gulf 
ports and had been at Kuwait before Dam- 
mam.” the captain said. 

Iraq has been attacking ships in the nor- 
thern part of the Gulf waterway as part of 
a blockade it has declared against Iran in 
their 56 month- old war. Iran has been 
retaliating on vessels sailing in the sou- 
thern parts of the Gulf waters. 

Iran has mil at lacked any ships in the 


southern part of the Gulf since 2 Mny. 
and the raid on the Norasia Rebecca came 
to the background of the renewed air and 
missile attacks on residential areas by the 
two Gulf foes. 

Iraq which intensified its blockade on 
Iranian ports (his year has claimed 71 
raids on tankers and freighters plying ha- 
uinii waters, the last of which was on 17 
May. Only ! X of those raids were i n de- 
pendent ly confirmed by Gulf shipping 
sources however. The same sources said 
Iran attacked nine other vessels in the 
southern parts of the Gulf since I Janu- 
ary. 

Describing the raid, Captain Wicbe said 
that a spotter plane, a 4 -engine aircraft 
overflew their vessel shortly before the 
attack which look place at ON:. HD am. 

It had no markings, and a lot of them 
(spotter planes) are usually in the air. so 
we did not give it much attention, lie said. 
Hut t lie n two jets were sighted coming 
from the portside or the direction of (lie 
Iranian coast, overflew our ship and 
turned Kick to hit on (he .starboard side. 

’* We diil not see the rocket, but I heard 
a boom, and then we saw the hole in a 
water lank just above the waterline.” he 
said. "Luckily there was no fire and no 
injuries, and there was no panic among 
my crew." 

The Captain, who is 49 years old front 
Moelln in West Germany, is innrried with 
u 25 -year-old son. Me said (hat though he 
has sailed often in the Gulf waters "I am 
no longer keen oil coming back. I will re- 
fuse to come buck after this attack.” 
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A Japanese super tanker In the Gulf. Two unidentified jet fighters attacked a Ger- 
man cargo ship Wednesday about 70 miles northeast of Qatar. The Jet flgkten 
are suspected to be of the Iranian Air Force. 

Rioters sentenced to flogging 

KARACHI (AIM — - Three people were wounded when police opened fire on a mob sf 
about 1,000 rioters who refused to disperse, authorities said Wednesday. 

Officials of the military government said the three were shot when police opeard 
fire late Tuesday night to break up the riot In the city's main fruit and vegetable 
market. 

i Doctors at Karachi civil hospital said Wednesday, the three wounded were ill li 
stable condition and would recover. 

The latest clash came amid continuing disturbances In Pakistan's largest city tbit 
began last Thursday when people became infuriated over prolonged power cuts andi 
water shortage during a heat wave. Mobs have clashed repeatedly with police In lb 
city's western districts and at least three people have been killed. 

The government announced Wednesday that 32 people were sentenced to one-jeu 
prison sentences and 15 lashes each for rioting. Police said another 100 people neu 
arrested Tuesday night and early Wednesday. 
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Rescue continues amid 
fears of epidemics 


The Leading Establishment 
in its Specialization. 

More than 50 colours and kinds 
of high quality European and 
American wall to wall carpets. 

i Special designs and paintings of 
i Chinese hand- made carpets 

I With great care, we 
choose our carpets to 
meet your tastes. 

We deliver sold goods and instal them free. 

You are welcome to see our unique goods. 

Amman — Al-Abdali — Jawharat Al-Quds Bldg. 

Tel. 629784 


DHAKA (AP) — Government 
and naval units mounted a fifth 
day of rescue operations. Wed- 
nesday. in the hurricane- stri- 
cken islands of the bay of Ben- 
gal. 

The Bangladesh observer, ad- 
ding to a spate of conflicting re- 
ports. in its Wednesday edition 
quoted unidentified govern- 
ment and organizations as hint- 
ing i he death loll from last Fri- 
day’s mammoth onslaught of 
winds and tidal waves may ex- 
ceed 50.000. It did noi say how 
the estimate was made. 

The cyclone control room set 
up in Dhaka late Tuesday, main- 
tained that only 1.400 bodies 
had been recovered and buried. 

Asked about an earlier esti- 
mate by President Ll. Gen. 
Hussain Ershad (hal between 
5.000 and 1 0.000 mny have 
perished, the official ihen ack- 
nowledged the President’s 
statement. 

Associated Press correspon- 
dents and photographers saw 
many unburiod bodies apparently 
not included in the government’s 
count of deaths on Urirchar is- 
land. 350 kilometres south of 
Dhaka. 

The government said Urirchar 
was most severely hit by the hur- 
ricane. A 1 28 km area of coast- 
line was also stricken by the hur- 
ricane, the worst this country of 
90 million has suffered in its 13 
years of independence. 

The official of the cyclone con- 
trol room, speaking on condition 
he remain unnamed, said rescue 
and medical units had by Tues- 
day, reached all affected islands. 
Six naval vessels, an unspecified 
number of army helicopters, and 
military and red cross medical 
teams were involved in the op- 
eration, he said. 

Their crops swept into the sea, 
survivors also faced epidemics as 
numerous rotting human and 


animal bodies remained m ft* 
islands and in surrounding •*’ 
ers. 

Dr Abdul Quassahem of Du- 
ka's institute of 
medicine and research sawF® 
ut ion of drinking ■} J 
rush of saline sea water on io « 
island could cause intestinal ^ 
ease, and any environment W 

with decomposing poop 
cause a cholera epidemic- 

H e re comnie nded the djgjj 
lion or water purifying 
and efforts to urge island 
drink only boiled water. j 

Reporters visiting the , 
saw people lining l, P 
cholc ra i n noculat ■ons. g* 
mcnl officials said h ji 

were ferrying ha, ? d ^Xiakitf 
fected areas to solve the dr 

water problem. 

Health official* ' n I0 . 

used a single need! 0 . nSl i ; 
late about 300 people « £v 

Italian pi’ enlier 
meets with 

Gorbachev ^ 

Moscow (ap) 

Mikhail S 

Italian Premier^ T ,p 

the Kremlin on Wcdnf s 

reported. 

No detain h VW / a e ,J { ^ Ine^l, 
available on the talks. 

Crasd. who ca *Jf SsiilrtjJ 
Tuesday nlgM. *?!g l iiei I’JJ > 

land, Is visiting lne»o Iu i,i < 

as part of a ^F-EJjrli ’ 

more influential pW eT 
power relations. p : 

in the P* sl \ 
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Peace wagon stalls in Israel King sends 


By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Tension is high between 
the US administration and the Israeli 
government in the aftermath of a suc- 
cessful visit by His Majesty King 
Hussein to Washington where an 
agreement to start a joint American- 
Jordanian- Palestinian dialogue has 
been reached. 

The Israeli newspaper *Davar‘ reported 
Wednesday that the United States has 
rejected in the last few days several Is- 
raeli requests which sought to prevent an 
Anerican-Jordanian agreement. Israel 
has been trying to foil attempts to hold 
Jiscussions between American officials 
jnd » Jordanian- Palestinian team in July. 

The newspaper report said that the Un- 
ited States has informed leading circles in 
hi Aviv that it will not allow any "Israeli 
km" against such meeting. The paper 
iJikd that US Secretary of State George 
Shultz has criticized Israel’s Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s position and de- 
scribed it as a contradictory and shady 
one. 

The paper said that a heated argument 
R-tuecn Shultz and Rabin, who is in. 
Washington. has centred around (he new 
American position on the latest Jordanian 

offers. 

Mr Rabin told the press later that his 
country is disappointed with the American 
Jdmmislrat ion’s approval of holding con- 
tacts with a joint Jordanian- Palestinian 
delegation, which has members from the 





A cartoon in an Israeli newspaper depleting the opposition of Israeli political purtics 
to a peaceful settlement to the Arab-lsraeli conflict. 


* Dr Hazem Nusetbeh, .Minister of St- 
ate for Prime Ministry Affairs and Act- 
’*1 Foreign Minister will leave for Tu- 
Jjisli Thursday, at the head of the Jor- 
Mman delegation for the Arab Foreign 
Ministers meeting. The meeting will 
■iKHss the current situation of Pales- 
iliiin refugees In Lebanon. 

* One hundred and sixty- seven Pales- 
UDtan ex- prisoners released recently 
fora Israeli jails are expected to arrive 
in Amman from Tripoli, Libya in the 
next few days. 

* A decision to appoint three new Jor- 
dan ambassadors is expected to be 

•ken next week. The three are, Mr 
JJbeeh A1 Nlmr, Britain, Mr Tala! 
IrPJt Bra *» and Mr Khalld Al- 
n.Xr !?' • T°ky°- Meanwhile Mr Haul 
Mil f ah has been appointed as Jor- 
5 ambassador to Canada. 

J * nu “ , 1 b * r of Members of Parliament 
d for Inv «stlgatlons Into the 
mia*! ** ot certaI n Industrial esta- 
In or der to find out the 
-J?_ °/ failures. The establlsh- 
2 s jncludc the Arab Potash Com- 
ih» ti th ® Soafh Cement Company and 
.‘lie Timber and Wood Company. 

MihiJ tudy ,s underway at the Prime 
isrii.i? t0 . sct U P * “ cw specialised 
it ■■i ur ¥ bank wh * ch wiu support 
!, a B r, cultural sector and reactivate 

foiiiii * he Royal Jordanian Airline Is 
Sliwstl “°7 n 118 l ‘ oute ^ rom Amman to 
lb*! route* *° °P er8 ll° l)&1 Josses on 

| D JJ® J °rdan National Shipping Line 
2,500 * day 011 l " e op ’ 
Au K b D of P 1 * tw ° ferryboats between 
Cbe! nd 'n. th S Egyptian port of 
if thl, . ’ ?* e daily operational costs 
wkllS.K 11 ! 0 110,118 Mai JI> 3926.000 
the Income Is only JD I4?7.000 


Jordan ISO fib 


Palestine National Council (PNC) and its 
endorsement of an international confer- 
ence to be held later. He also criticized 
the Reagan administration’s intention to 
sell sophisticated weapons to Jordan. 

Rabin stated that the Palestinian list of 
names which the United Stales has ac- 
cepted is totally rejected by Israel. He said 
Palestinian representatives must be sel- 
ected from the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. 

In another development senior Ameri- 
can officials have told Israeli military cor- 
respondents in Washington that the. Rea- 
gan Administration is ‘disappointed with. 
Israel’s reaction to new American Initia- 
tives towards peace in the Middle East. 

The military correspondent said that a 
senior official in the Reagan administra- 
tion has said that the administration feels 
letdown by Israel since Israel received 
most of its demands and huge amount of 
aid from it. The official said that every- 
time Mr Reagan began a search for peace 
in the Middle East, fsrael was the first 
party to sabotage his attempts. 


The official continued that if this Israeli 
"behaviour” continues the Reagan admi- 
nistration might be obliged to "reconsider 
its views on the Israeli slate and its rela- 
tions with the United Suites.” 

Meanwhile, the same correspondent 
revealed that Mr Reagan has sent an ur- 
gent message to Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres informing him that the Un- 
ited Slates has started "secret contacts 
with Damascus in an attempt to involve 
the Syrians in the peace process.” 

The message also confirmed that the 
joint American* Jordanian- Palestinian 
dialogue will start soon and that the Rea- 
gan administration is still studying the 
international peace conference project, 
and that contacts with Moscow underway. 

But Mr Reagan confirmed that the Un- 
ited States is still against a Soviet partici- 
pation in the peace process until the So- 
viet Union re-established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel. 

The Israeli cabinet is expected to review 
the Reagan message in its Sunday meeting 
which Mr Yitzhak Shamir will be attend- 
ing after his visit to Europe. 


message 
to PM 

AMMAN t Petra) — His Majesty King 
Hussein has sent a message to Prime Min- 
ister Mr /aid Rifai in reply to a message 
which he sent to the King on Tuesday. 

The King asserted that the current ef- 
fnns are motivated by two forces: his 
overwhelming reelings for the coming gen- 
erations and his responsibilities towards 
.the people in the occupied Arab territories 
and. secondly his feeling of duty to the in- 
dependent Arab Palestinian aspirations, 
which was confirmed in the Palestine 
National Council’s t PNC) meeting in Am- 
man last year, leading to the joint 
Joi dun inn- Palestinian accord. 

I lie King reiterated Jordan's support 
lor the Palestine Liberation Oigani/nliim 
tPLO) ns the sole legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestine people. He sniil Jor- 
TLui stands by its obligations ami the Arab 
Summit resolutions of Rahul in 1974. 

Alnuad Shaker reporting: Prime Minister 
/.aid Kil’ai Wednesday met for two hours 
with members of both Houses of Par- 
liament dming which he briefed them on 
'the visit to the Llnilcd States by His 
Majesty King Hussein. Mr Rifai also 
briefed the members on the outcome nr 
the visit to the Soviet Union by Foreign 
Minister Tuber AJ Masri mid his meeting 
with the Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. 

The Prime Minister dwell ul length on 
Jordan's efforts to find a comprehensive 
solution to the Arab- Israeli conflict under 
the umbrella of an international peace 
conference with the participation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization I PLO). 

The Prime Minister also restated Jor- 
dan's rejection of ft separate negotiation 
with Israel. He said it is clear that the US 
has been convinced on the idea of holding 
an international peace conference under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 
Geneva is expected to be the venue for 
i such a conference 

Mr Rifai will leave for London. Thurs- 
' day. to join His Majesty King Hussein in 
his talks with British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher on Friday. 


INSIDE 


We have good relations 
with the US’ : Khatib 


AMMAN (AP) — Information Minister 
Mohammed Khatib said a US senate pro- 
posal to restrict advanced arms sales to 
Jordan is an American local issue And de- 
clined to comment on it. 

"We have good relations with the Am- 
erican administration." KhalH) ■ *»•<! « » 
telephone interview. Wc believe they 
will do whatever they c“h lo serve lhe 
common relations." 

A bipartisan group of 68 senators has 
proposed a non-binding resolution calling 
on the administration to avoid sales of ad- 
vanced military equipment to Jordan until 
it concludes peace negotiations with Is- 
rael. 

US Secretary of State George Shult 2 cri- 
ticized the move on Tuesday, saying it 
was not a service to the peace process 
which has been launched by King Huss- 
ein. 


Mr Khatib described the senate proposal 
as an American local issue. "This is be- 
tween the congress and the administra- 
tion. We are eager to continue our 
friendly relations with the American peo- 
ple." he said. 

Jordan has asked the Americans for ad- 
vanced F-16 and F-20 fighter planes, im- 
proved Hawk anti-aircraft missiles and 
Stinger hand-held anti- aircraft weapons. 

Israel contends that the missiles, which 
have a range of up 40 kilometres and can 
strike planes at any altitude, will endan- 
ger Israeli aircraft flying deep within Is- 
raeli air space, the 'Jerusalem Post' re- 
ported. 

The English-language dally quoted un- 
identified security sources as saying that 
the F-I6s are also a threat because they 
carry a bomb load of up to four tons and 
could provide good cover for an Arab in- 
vasion of Israel. 
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Now you can save in 
the Foreign Currency of 
your choice. Either in 
U.S. Dollars, Sterling 
Pounds, French Francs 
o rDeutschemarks. 

Also Available In ! 
i Jordanian Dinars 
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m . interest you earn will be tied to 
r Ol international interest rates and will be 
adjusted monthly. 

Opening an account couldn’t be easier. Just 
bring your deposit - Chase’s Currency 
International application is simple and 
CS straightforward and takes only a few minutes 
to fill in. You can make deposits or 
withdrawals without notice and on the spot at 
our fast and easy service counter. 

Everyone opening a Currency International 
I savings account will receive their savings 
passbook in a beautiful free wallet with 
a handy calculator. The minimum balance for 
-J Chase’s Currency International savings 
account is U.S. $ 500. - or its equivalent. 

PLUS - you will receive Free Life Insurance 
Coverage equal to the balance of your account 
from a minimum balance of U.S. $ 1,000 or 
its equivalent up to o maximum of 
U.S. $ 25,000 or its equivalent. This coverage 
is valid as long as your Currency I ntemational 
savings account remains open and the holder 
of the account is less than 65 years old. 

■ That’s right -you get life Insurance at no 

extra cost, a good rate of interest tied to 
international interest rates, and n free Wallet . 
Profit Calculator. You can withdraw your 
money at any time, you can save in any of the - 
four currencies of your choice and you will be 
, saving with the Chase Manhattan Bank - one 
of the largest banks in the world. 

• So if you want to save in foreign currencies 

here in Jordan where your money is easily ■ 
accessible to you at any time, then Chase’s 
: . i Currency International is the savings account 
for you. 

• Cliase’s Currency International savings 
, account - it makes saving in the foreign 
: V ^ currency of your choice fast, convenient ana 
' . profitable..: : . 

/ Resident Jordanians are allowed fo 
■I - maintain foreign .currency account 
•>P tp equivalent of JD 30.000 
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Accommodation for the workers at the construction site in the foreground: “ Little facilities’*. Back- 
ground: View of some of the high-rise apartment blocks at the ’village’. 

Rawdah Village complex to 
be ready by mid 1986 

Workers express grievances 


A. Muralidharan 

Special To The Star 

AMMAN — A large residential 
and commercial complex is ex- 
pected to come up as another 
landmark in Amman by the mid- 
dle of 1 986, when the Rawdah 
Village situated in the heart of 
Al-Rashid district, off the main 
Jordan University road is com- 
pleted. 

As soon as one walks into the 
boundary of the village one sets 
ejes a fine combination of pala- 
tial villas with private gardens, 
nijhrise residential apartments, 
commercial shopping cen- 
Ires, a library, a modern kinder- 
larten, parking lots, public re- 
creation centres and a beautiful 
mosque. 

The complex a blend of tradi- 
tional Islamic architecture and 
modern building techniques hds 
m, 8 40,000 sq metres of 
and. The contractor is Ai Hab- 
toor Engineering Enterprise, a 

the UAE* 11 * 16 ^ compan V based In 

‘ Jjj e JD 1.0 million Rawdah 
H Ba » is owned by the Jordan 
Islamic Bank and is mainly a 
bousing project for the public, 
instruction Work began in 
te mbe !;. m3: The Rawdah 
nr io 8e ft ^ 11 have a built in area 
Pf 19.000 sq metres. 

Each villa- has a small garden. 
Jin °fofashloned boundary 
n,; 1 a two_ car parking lot. 
a L¥ 8 i 8 " °, f the vi,Ia is in such 
aiid^L!S at ^ is self contained. 

!• “ccordlng to the ex- 
?f tbe individual owners 
b&drrJu spa ??°( setting areas, 
add^^-Wtchen, bathrooms 
^.Wrdeili. 1 Ajid each apart- 
1,88 a separate entrance. . 

ilif JlSS^'% 11 ’ ^8 built in 

w e W r?KP f the v »lage for prh . 
H» 0 bU f 1 Ct ^ s ? nd entertain- 

S T.r iw S i\° I 5 ) ! n8 . c&ntre ; the 
will SwriL^ — ln tbe JClngdom 
1 witt^rS to Ibe develop- 
&rLr'^ ah .Village: arid, t£e 
' CflS nd v 8 > roa * '^ he • shopping 
Srta fprti i t>f^ u " dBr 8r°u d d pur- 
;A bm^cifbn’ s pipy- 

WwihTu* Wf. garden; hre. 
■v^^thjri ,lh^ shaping centre, 


■ wwtjer 

■i 1 r.H ;k ,;r 


iifioms nave 

S^^eirifdrce^; concrete 





used in constructing the villas - 
and the aparLments. 

More than 480 people 30 of 
them in the staff category such 
as project manager, engineers, 
surveyors, and administration 
and office staff are working on 
the project. The skilled labour 
force is a mixture of Arabs and 
foreigners from Asian countries, 
like India. Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and Sri Lanka. Most of these are 
technicians, masons, carpen- 
ters, electricians and labourers. 

The average wage for a skilled 
foreign technician varies accord- 
ing to experience and skill. It is 
from JD 3.5 to 5.5 and a la- 
bourer without any technical 
background earns JD 3 daily. A 
camp accommodation has been 
provided for the employees 
mostly for foreign work force 
free of charge. 

Though the builders appeared 
to be happy with progress of the 
work, some of the foreign wor- 
kers employed at the site voiced 
complaints aboul their salaries 
and living conditions. Most of 
them were bitter about the living 
conditions provided by the con- 
tractors and there are grievances 
over late payment of salaries 
also. 

Asked about his working con- 
ditions, Mr. Kumar, an Indian 
working as a time keeper said: 

• ‘ Well, I am a post graduate. I 
have a Masters degree in com- 
merce and what I am doing here 
is a time keeper’s job. This is 
not my sort of job, I have a lot of 
experience with contracting 
corripanies in different posts so I 
think I am eligible for a better 
salary.” - 

. A 42 year old Pakistani mason 
Mr' Mohammed Khan said he has 
worked with the company , for 
more than 10 years of his 25 
years experience, but he said his 
salary 1® only JD 3.400 a day: 
On accommodation, he said even 
though it is free. It is noL good 
enough, 

- .A Bangladeshi carpenter Abdul 
Hussain said that he has com- 
. pleted three years with the com- 
pany. He- has 20 years exper- 
ience in .* carpentry. Regarding 
salary he added it is too low in 
spite of his experience find 
.sometimes the salary is not paid 
in ij#e and he had wbrked v^th- 
bof ;- salary- for more than l 
Months. : 1 t r • i 

pier Mr Krish- 
vigorously- Say* 








ing. “you call this an accommo- 
dation, see the size of the room, 
a 4x5 meter room and we six 
people are living and we do have 
to cook our food inside and (here 
is no entertainment and recrea- 
tion facilities.” 

Another Indian Mr fialan 
reacted cooly: “lam working as 
an electrician” he said “here 
(he problem we have with the sa- 
nitation in fact we have no 
proper toilet facililies provided 
by the company, we have not 
been even provided hot water 
during icy winter and we have to 
manage with the one space 
heater.” We have a lot of admi- 
nistrators but practically no pur- 
pose,” he added. 

An official who declined lo 
give his name also said the con- 
ditions of the camp have im- 
proved a lot since he took over 
the management of the upkeep 
of the camp. Be complained 
about the lack of co-operation of 
the workers for proper mainte- 
nance of the camp. 

The project manager Mr Allam 
N. Shadid said the company is 
doing its best with its resources 
lo keep the workers satisfied in 
all aspects so that the company 
can have more output from the 
workers. He also complained 
about (he lack of co-operation 
from the workers in completing 
of the project. 

“The. company is fighting to 
keep up the standard of Us usual 
performance.” he added. • He ■ 
said the local workers who repre- 
sent about 50 per cent of Us total 
work force are totally incom- 
petent but the company has to 
maintain them due to the labour 
regulations. He said Ihe unusual 
design of the complex, has 
caused some delay In completing 
the work in time. 

Al Habtoor Engineering Enter- 
prise founded in 1969 as a .small 
company and during this period 
the company has made a name in 
the construction Held. Tbe com-, 
pany has successfully completed 
sb many projects in the Middle 
East such as Dubai Hospital of 
UAE. Abu Dhabi Residential 
Complex, and Zarqa Ma’an Toiir-. 
isLResorl Complex in Jordan afe:. 
a.few- among therh. AJ Habtoor 
was. the lowest -bidder for thq 
Rawdah- Complex ad it. Wed. the 

.'canif ac.l, , Jfte; ;^eqj ^hagdir , 

’ 1 ^.1,. 


FOR RENT 

Deluxe 2-bedroom furnished flat, off 5th Circle. Own 
entrance, garden, garage & telephone. Central hea- 
ted. 

Please call 673166 after 8:30 a.m. 


FOR RENT 

A deluxe building consisting of three apartments and a 
roof, with a lift and parkings. We prefer to let the 
whole building. Location: Sixth Circle, behind San 
Rock Hotel. 

For more information please call 819457 


PREQUALIFICATION 

NOTICE 

IRBID WATER AND 
WASTEWATER PROJECT 

The Water Authority of Jordan Invites prequali- 
fication data from interested contractors in the 
U.S., Jordan and AID Geographic Code 941 
countries who can qualify through experience 
with projects of similar type and magnitude, for 
construction services for five water and sewer 
contracts in the city of Irbid, located 88 km 
north of Amman. Construction services will in- 
clude material purchase, delivery, installation, 
^startup, and a two-year maintenance period. In- 
dividual firms and/or joint ventures will be re- 
quired to submit. 

Prequalification forms in duplicate for each of 
the below listed contracts on a contract by con- 
tract basis. However, one or more contracts may 
be awarded to a single, qualified contractor. 
Each contract will be bid separately. A nearly 
simultaneous construction period is anticipated 
for each contract, from September 1 9 8 5 through 
September 1986. Contracts are as follows: 

1. Contract W — Pressure water matns and 
pressure reducing valve stations to upgrade 
the existing water distribution system. Ap- 

nan uu .... 


145 km or service pipes ranging in size from 
20 mm to 50 mm and two pressure reducing 
stations (one contract). 

2. Contract B — - Interceptor, trunk and lateral 
gravity sewers totaling approximately 75 km 

- with sizes ranging from 150 mm to 9u0 mm. 

3 . Contract C ~ Interceptor,- trunk and lateral 
gravity pewers totaling approximately 45 km 
with sizes ranging from i 5 0 mm to 900 mm. 

4. Contract D — * Interceptor, trunk and later 
gravity sewers totaling approximately 55 km 
with sizes ranging from 1 5 0 mm to 900 mm. 

5. Contract E — Interceptor, trunk and lateral 
gravity sewers totaling approxiriiately 65 km 
with sizes ranging from 1 5 0 mm to 900 mm. 

Unless otherwise specified, all goods and ser- 
vices shall have their nationality, source and 
origin in the United States, Jordan and AID Geo- 
graphic Code 94 1 countries. 

the project will be jointly -financed by the. 
Agency for International Development under 
AJDloan No. 27 8 -K- 028 and the government of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Firms will be 
paid in US dollars and Jordanian dinars. Combi- 
nation unit-price and jum- sum contracts dre -an- 
ticipated; . ; .w 

PrequaUficatlpn questionnaire forms and addi- 
tional information may be obtained from the Pre- 
sident, Water Authority, at. the above address 
or from Weston International, Inc. , Weston' 
Way West Chester. PA 19380, U.S. A. atteh- 
tionr Mr. Bradford S. Cushing, 

If a Joint Venture seeks qualification, qualifica- 
tion information must be supplied for all firm* in 
the joint venture, and/or major subcontractors. 
The deadline for receipt of the questionnaires is 
July 10, 1985. 

After reviewing the questlonnairttS. the Water 
Authority will establish a list .qtf qualified firms 
for each contract. Invitations for bids, will be iss- 
ued tb qualified firms on of about July 20, 
1985* Estimated bjd opfcatag; date & August 20, 
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Alia summer flights 


All A. ( tic Royal Jordanian Air- 
lines. begun its four- month .sum- 
mer .season on Saturday 2 June. 
The flight programme for this 
Mensem has brought back Alin's 
daily direct flights to New York, 
and its twice- a- week flights to 
Chicago and I. os Angeles. 

Alia also operates four flights 
a week tu both Istanbul and 
Athens and two flights to Bruss- 
els. The airline now has 10 
■•vc ckly fli g ht s l o Kuwait folio w- 
ing the addition of three new 
morning (lights. To facilitate 
l«ndani:in expatriates' return to 
Iordan for the summer vaca- 
tions. Alin plans to increase the 
number of its flights to and from 
Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf states 
• lining the peak of the season. 


Help for the poor 

Pining, (lie month of Kain.ulnn. 
•■•ilk - 5. Olio iic city families in 
Mitiu.iu . Mu' an amt kcisik have 
■•■cciveil help in the Mini uf 
lollies Mod ami household 
utensils Mils was the result o| 
•lie Social XVelfaie l'.imp,iign 
•.ondiieievl bv the General Union 
l \oluni;u\ .Societies. Ahnil 
•utl oilier neetlv families in the 
t.k|a go\ ei n« *r ale aie also m he 
iu'ii some help soon. 

I he union devilled in cmh.dk 
ii Uus lii si-nf- its. kind vain- 
.ugn six riioiiilis ago In help 
e..lv lamiln-.s dm mg the month 
K.mi.wlau and the holidays, 
he special campaign eomniit- 
e. | untied to work i nde pen - 
-inly. collected ovei JU 
t'J.OOU worth ol as.soncil items 
mated by the public Anyone 
terested in com ri Inning any 


help can contact the union at its 
offices at Jebel Luweibdeh on 
telephone 634001 or 634009 

Another activity has been tak- 
ing place to mark the month of 
Ramadan. It is the ' * Ramadan 
Market." A 10.000 square me- 
tre vacant lol in Jebel Hussein 
has been put to use as a place 
where over I 00 shop owners are 
selling, from open tents, all 
sorts of consumer goods at very 
reasonable prices. 

The brainchild of the women's 
cniimullce of the Ministry of 
Awqaf's "Zakiil" (alms tax) 
l ; uiul. the ' Ramadan Market* 
also includes a small Mosque for 
prayers and special areas for 
e vc ti i ng sermons and re ligious 
teachings There are bookshops 
which have on sale religious 
books The No or Tent for Chil- 
dren. hy courtesy of the Depart- 
ment of l.ibtaiics. Documenta- 
tions ami National Archives 
(UIDNA) oilers every evening 
lilrns. story telling aiiJ a variety 
of books Mi children. 

Kvami nations 

V l» is i school children me now 
e moving i heir s. manic r vaca- 
tions. Inn thousands Mill have 
over a not lie t week to go. Start- 
ing from Thursday, 6 June. 

4 5 . 7 <1 1 thud secondary school 
students will he silling for their 
second semester ol I'uwjihi e.\a- 
im nations, and 5 3.2-11 third 
piepai at hi v students will be sit- 
ting I'ur t licit Me lie t at Secondary 
School lirinv I vaimiuiionv T Jiis 
i - . the In si time that the entry 
examinations are being held 
since its counterpart — the 1 hi id 
iTeparatoiy mnlriculuiiuti exami- 
iiaiion — was stopped during the 
I « 7 ^ / J ■> 7 1 » academic year. Of 
the number of candidates. 74.4 
per cent aie from public schools. 
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21.5 per cent from the United 
Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees 
( UNRWA! schools and 3.8 per 
cent are from private schools. 

Of those taking the Tawjihi ex- 
amination. 90 per cent are 
students in the academic streams 
of science or literature, and the 
rest arc students of the profess- 
ional and handicrafts courses. 

Water studies 

Three studies conducted slate 
that Jordan’s need for water by 
the close of the century is ap- 
proximately 813 million cubic 
metres as against its present 
need of 4 1 7 million cubic me- 
tres. 

These figures are the average 
of numbers provided by studies 
conducted separately by the Jor- 
dan Water Authority, the World 
Rank and the H award Humphrey 
Consulting Company. 

The studies note (hat there are 
in Jordan seven areas which arc 
ideal for (he cultivation of wheat 
and fodder lin a start if the wat- 
ers of these areas are put prop- 
oily into use. These are the 
Lower Mujib Basin which has a 
potential usage of 10 million cu- 
bic metres of ground water per 
year, the Wadi Abyed area with 
8-10 million cubic metres of 
water per year and (he Jeffer 
area with 6- 10 million cubic me- 
tres of water per year. The rest, 
are the Disi area, with between 
35-45 million cubic metres of 
water per year and the Khirbel a I 
Sarnia' area east of Irbid. Its I 7 
million cubic metre of waste 
water can be quite useful if it is 
treated. 

Oil the other hand, the Jordan 
Water Authority has recently set 
its comprehensive water plans 


for the country, under which 
communities with a population 
of 500 will be provided with 
daily water pumping by the end 
of this year. The authority has 
already switched the intermittent 
pumpings in Jordan's cities to 
(hat of continuous daily pump- 
ings. 

Ground water wells will soon 
be used to the maximum poten- 
tial as the authority plans to dig 
further wells. 

Aqaba power station 

The JD 93 million first phase 
of the Aqaba Thermal Power Sta- 
tion has been completed and (he 
Jordan Electricity Authority last 
week held a series of meetings to 
discuss the financing of the sec- 
ond phase estimated at JD 76.5 
million. 

The first phase included the 
construction or two 130 mega- 
watt steam units which together 
produce 260 megawatts of elec- 
tricity. The station will have two 
more phases until the total pro- 
duction reaches (he planned 940 
megawatts of power. The project 
is to be financed by Arab and 
international organizations in- 
cluding the Arab Development 
Fund, the Kuwaiti Fund, the 
OPEC Fund, the World Bank, the 
German Work Bank, and several 
loans and finance from Italy, Ja- 
pan and South Korea. 

Oil imports 

The Jordan Petroleum Refin- 
ery Company tJPRC) issued last 
week a report on the amount of 
oil imported into Jordan. Almost 
2.5 million tonnes of crude oil 
was imported lust year through 
IheTupline. About 20U.QOU ton- 
nes of crude were also imported 
from Iraq, putting the total of 
crude uil imports to approxi- 
mately 2.7 million tonnes. 

The quantity of refined oil in 
Jordan last year was 2,592,701 
tonnes, out of which 2.510.891 
tonnes were refined ul JPRC. 


JPRC last year hadaO 5ry r 
production increase 

mid its markeiiS * 55 
au approximate seven* J J 
increase. 31,896 tonn ff j? 
quid gas was sold in 1 984 lb 
tonnes of kerosene. 99 tin.' 
ncs of gasoline and U 45 S' 
nes of naphtha. 3 

Residence permits 

Egyptians working kpJhi. 
Jordan arc exempted ' fan ol 
laming residence permit* if. 
same now applies to their jJS 
man counterparts who obt£ 
work permits in Earn rL 
measure, which exempts Jo £ 
mans who hold Egyptian m 
permits from the requirement of 
obtaining residence petmm 
comes under the implementation 
of a bilateral labour agreement 
between Jordan and Egypt. 

Disneyland in 
Jubeiha 


Disneyland in Jubeihal This » 
a project that the Jubeiha Ciij 
Council is about lo launch. To 
be located on a 60 dunum am 
between Jubeiha, Sweileh and 
Tarcq, this project will include 
almost all touristic and enter- 
tainment facilities such as & 
amusement park, a swimmiiy 
pool, in-door sporting facilities, 
a 150 metre tower, restaurants, 
a hotel and shopping centres 
The project is estimated at JD I 
million. Tender for the design 
will be issued within a month. 

Irbid governorate 

The total capital expenditure 
for development project* in the 
Irbid governorate this year is JD 
60 million. This exclude the Jor- 
dan Valley Authority projects of 
JD 23. 5 million. All projects are 
geared towards developing agn- 
ail tu re. education, roads, water 
supplies, social development 
tourism, antiquities andcomniu- 
nicalinns. 
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* GROUP consisting of some members of the mass media and some representatives of some 
ravel agencies were Invited to Knjjlnnd for a five day tour by the British Airways and the 
Jritish Tim ri sin Authority. Star Staff Writer SANA ALUL who was on the trip took thaw 
ilcturcs of some of the places the j*roup visited. The group has since returned to Amman. 

•Met lire above: The Clifton Suspension Bridge over the Avon Gorge 

Top right: The park at SudcJcy Castle where a variety of animals can be seen. In the picture 
,$ a falcon. • 

Bottom right: Lion and lionesses at the Safari Park. 
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By Kathy Kakish 
Star Staff Writer 
AMMAN - The Hussein Fund 
fnr Development Studies recently 
announced that it has set aside 
’amount of JD 4.500 as cash 
prizes this year lor those inter- 
ested in conducting research and 


•f-s 


Dr Basham Sakct B 

A 

studies related lo Jordan’s deve- 
lopment. 

‘Agriculture’, which tops Jor- 
dan's list of priorities, is the 
Fund's theme for 1985. Dr 
Bnssnm Saket, head of the 
Fund's technical committee told 
The Star in an interview that JD 
3.000 is to be given to three 
researchers who will be ap- 
pointed to conduct mission- 
oriented research selected and 
financed by the Fund.| 

The topics lo be dealt with Jor- 
danian agriculture will be sel- 
ected by the Fund. They will 
concentrate on the country’s 
need in the next two years. 

“So we grant researchers a 
two-year period during which 
they can concentrate on an issue 
either in terms of factual matters 
or policy coinage — again ac- 
cordingly to the country’s 
need,” Dr Saket explained. 

Selecting the field of agricul- 
ture as a matter that requires 
further attention and research is 
logical. Besides the country’s 
need for food security, it has a 
wide social dimension on the pu- 
blic as it includes a variety of 
sub- sectors such as research, 
marketing, fertilizers, and irri- 
gation, among other things. The 
Fund aims at selecting a number 
of such sub-sectors to be dealt 
with during the two-year resea- 
rch. 

The other priorities of deve- 
lopment research, such as indus- 
try and manpower, are not left 
out of the Fund's schemes, and 
1 efti? where the remaining JD 
1.500 go. The three prizes are 
aimed at encouraging master de- 
gree students in Jordanian univ- 
ersities to utilize researches for 
•heir theses in a way that such 
work can be oriented towards 
certain fields of Jordan’s deve- 
1Q pment and include valuable 
practical outcome. 

“We want to steer students 
trom concentrating basically on 
reading material lo produce new 
ruaterial. The production, of new 
material and originality is a new 
exercise and we have to establish 
» tradition In that," Dr Saket 
said. 

.^fcxplslned that such a mat- 
“r should actually begin at the 
““[jy stages of education, ie, el- 
tiHr n !? ry and secondary educa- 
* 2 L . as ‘^tensive and deep 
* search may take place at Jorda- 
S U ^ ver,itleB end at a higher 
'«l of education, then this can 
£, an otber step towards achiev- 
es originality. 

n,J^. e 5, usse 'n Fund for Develop- 
• m» 5 L St ^ es ls a non-profit 
e-.f^.S^rsanlzation which was 
«tabli 8 hed in 1976 as a body 

OuSLl. . enc °urages research 
aiuSIr * nce,lt »ves including fin- 1 
_ ' al support. * ‘The socia l and! 
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economic development of Jordan 
is on our mind ns n fund, and we 
encourage people not only to 
conduct research on basic mat- 
erial, but also in areas or practi- 
cal orientation, ’’ Dr Saket said. 

The Fund’s board of directors 
is headed by the Minister of In- 
dustry and trade, and its techni- 
cal committee, which is in 
charge of listing the Fund’s 
priorities for research and ar- 
ranging the prizes offered, is 
made up of scholars, people with 
practical orientation to the dif- 
ferent sectors of the country as 
well as members of the private 
and public sectors. 

Those who would like to con- 
tact (he Fund can do so by seeing 
Dr Bassam Saket at (he Pension 
Fund, located at the Wahu Stores 
Building off the Seventh Circle in 
Amman. 
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AFrKR Iftar: livery evening after Iflar, people throng- the . streets of Amman for a walk. Most of them 
go shopping. It Is usual for one to see In some areas In the evening larger crowds than one would sec in 
the same area during the day. Nasser Namrouti photo 
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Break away from the ordinary 
in f he ultra- sophisticated 
Nissan Laurel! 



With rho now Laurel. NISSAN has aiiained new 
su n nits In hoth status an J porloi.nanco 

NISSAN s Liiurol is a co npletoly new oxporlence in 
.inving 

NISSAN'S L.-iutel ollorn you a blend ol high quality 
and luxurious Jnving will) ns dynfl.mc design, lux- 
urious mteiior a diverse sot ol now basic equ- 
ip nenl ynd n r.euyl s hurtano e arc awaiting you tit 
your NISSAN Jc.itor 




NISSAN LAUREL 
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Kaai/l l)niiiiv lirliind t hi* drums 

HHSI. 1111:1(1-. Wals (|, c • |jj ,, 
Isiint- llurn. i hen* wjs ifa- 
Hitck H.i nji ‘ flu* expanding 
shock waves i v vc i be r;i i Oil mml 
[hey reached Jordan Hum- 
planted j liny seed ih.u j>iew |j 
was magnilu-d by radio." lelevi- 
sion. .speedy an iiMllie jjid es- 
leiisive Havel and iniei mi siny of 
eiilinics. Hu- demand lm n j n 
Jiiid.ni Ivviiine j i fa lily, ami 
lew rock hands I'uvelv s.iw ihe 
light. 

... W)F.. I believe one of the 

IiisiUh n id l iiihe, Kn L *k. came 
u» lilc in IV? 1 #. | In ec voting 

pmiieers. N.i.sser Shur.il. hjs 
ynunuL-F hi other Karis and Nari 
Hoiiran lot mud Die first rock 

5 , !n, 1 . w,l,d * ,ltev L ’bt is icnctl 
M Aid . snitmih sleek and warm 
I cell ties foi j name. 

H.v Umn/.i Ddiiny 
Npeei.il in '( he Star 


Nasser played Die lead and 
rim Inn guitars, managing as 
fii.sl Viealisi as well. Par is 
played the bass guitar. while 
Nii 1 1 illumined uwav un Ids 
.skins. I hey started" like any 
iuud. by playing known tunes 
and songs m.ulc famous bv bands 
like Moep Purple and Jimniv 
Hendricks. 

A few - jours elapsed before 
ihey si. tried cimiposing their i«wn 
si'ues which can K- ekissilnd 
under lieai v nielal. later «*n, 
Ihej made 1 fieri r lira refolding at 
a local studio Unruriunaa.lv. 
ihe !• >1111(1 mixing was mil done 
ivel! ami i lie. recording came nut 
distorted and unclear. 

I loivevci . ihe several concerts 
performed hv SLADK publicly 
grew in popularity as lime passed 
by and a Jordanian audience 
came to appreciate anil love that 
i>pe ol music. In 1 ^ .S 4 . the band 
had Lu sepai n tc as Nasser went to 
Miidy abroad. Nart left to help 
lorni a new band 'Iroy. another 
child of Rock. 

A yet another of Father Rock’s 
offspring was ACE. born defi- 
nilelv more Ilian nine months af- 
ter SLADE-. ACL now consists of 
four members, who at present 
meet, practise and perform only 
in Summer. as ail of them study 
abroad. Halim Scdfiti. lead vocaf- 
isi and buss player is joined hv 
Anter Mnlmisst-n on lead anil 
hue k in?'. >.mi.v ... i iija. Wallin's 
I Vo' lO-i'- -t-U: . j,|j\s ihe key- 
b; f d.% . al:.n *»■.». (I l . W'lille R mil/, t 
I'M.tnv \v.M, the d: nuts, backing 

(I'l ‘l/v iili. u»n 

Stnuliii fo tlwii ,..|d L ., sibling 
ki , b tbotli band incmbcis are 
all below ?tl \oais of ape), ACE 
swung nil pin vi tig popular rock 
in mmc fur such famed bands .is 
Led- Zeppelin and Wftiiesnakc. 
However, they also played sonic 
compositions lor noted Charles 
Metropolis. a gieai supporter 
and pa trim of ACE who helped 
tremendously in putting tile kind 
together and coordinating then 
work all the way to Switzerland, 
where they recorded an album of 
their own composed music, 
called ‘Moment of Truth ' 

Recorded in Geneva in 1984. 
the album contained a good 
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! r angc ‘if their music, varying 
Irmii lock and roll to smite slow 
snugs us well ns heavy metal. 
Ihe few ci nice i ts they pci formed 
in Jordan weic unite popular too 
and prepmed I he in for the a I hum 
they were in pif>d<n.c. ,-\i 
piescnl. they me looking for a 
pioles.simial inaikelei In ilj^l r r- 
Imie ilievi niiisic. If this works 
out. they will Iv the liisl Jmda- 
nuiii baud to rrpie.senl Joidan 
ami I vco me known in the Wes- 
tern world. 

Another very talented iiicmltcr 
and laic- comer to the family ol' 
Rock is. Ihe band Ml K ACL. The 
principal musicians in MIRAGE 
arc Jamal Taller. Wa'e! Abu Nu- 
war and Khnlid Huyval. all 2 7 - ^ 8 
years old. Jamal. Wa’el and 
Klinlcd went la school together, 
where they formed a band called 
Mad- Craps, [heir only audience 
Ihen was those who visited the 
little club where they used lo 
play every Saturday night. 

In hue ' « 4 , t he y s la rted M I R 
ALL by which time Wa’cl hud 
Ins own studio. Now they are 
writing songs and recording 
i Item then sending them to radio 
Mahons. Hie song writers were 
mainly Jamal and Wa’cl. Yet 
they all could pluy almost all in- 
si r uineuls. Klialcd was the only 
one who could tackle the drums. 

After having written ilieir fifth 
sung, they we re j u i nc d bv a 
>«ung and talented I (.-year' old 
singer. Najla Madany. She has 
v far sang two songs for them, 
and she can play the guitar to 
xml. The snugs arc “Just 

You'" U,,d " F ° r The Sl,n ln 
MIRAGE team aim at promot- 
ing Jordanian culture in the out- 
side world. They are Hying now 
lo secure a contract with a re- 
cording company to distribute 
Hw-’iT music world wide. Their 
good music and popularity are 
bound to lead to fame. 
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1'roiii left: Amer Mnaisen, Halim Saylti and Charles Metropolis 


Charles Metropolis and 
the secret of rock music 


CHARLES Metropolis is an Am- 
erican citizen who presently 
ives in Jordan. Originally, Char- 
les is Greek whose grandparents 
emigrated to the USA. lie was 
born m New York in 1952. His 
interest in music started when 
he was eight years old. He look 
piano lessons fur six years but 
had to switch to playing Hie gui- 
tar later on. 

He never took any guitar 
lesson but laughl himself; it took 
him four months to [earn the 
guitar using a Pete Sccgcr guitar 
book. 

Charles ihe Sinbad 

i !ie , c 'f ine ui Jordan. 
Charles played the guitar in cafes 
and to an informal audience 
3; ,k : ! ,e , ver Played professio- 

977 Ti' ! C C . a,,!tf 10 Jordan "> 
I? |Jr, J-lurlcs loved to travel so 

he left t he United Slates in J 0 7 "> 
and travelled across Europe lo 
India where lie lived Tor two 
years, then he came over to Jor- 
dan. 


Many rock bands have come 
mid gone or stayed, and others 
me siili emerging and gaining 
popularity, both amateur and 
professional. The Rock family ■ 
has waxed greater with children 
bands like the Phantoms, the 
amors and Iroy. and perhaps 
others. I here are also individual 
musicians, lyrical and talented 
M'me or whom have become very 
pupil Jar. and oihets who sing and 
compose t lie f r own music like 
v mines Metropolis, who strong- 
ly feils it imjmrium to convey 
Hu- message that rock and heavy 
metal Joes not necessarily have 
l«> be associated with evil, degen- 
eration or drugs. He insists it 
could be u healthy, entertaining 
pastime (oi Ixtilt young and old 
who have the ear (and the unt- 
uning) to enjoy it. 

in fact. Father Rock can be r«- 
ther proud of the way his family 
nas had Us influence here, from 
hardly any Jullowing for this type 
ol music, the extent of encou- 
ragement and number of suppor- 
icrs have grown tangibly, while 
Hie number of rix*k bands has in- 
creased and these are definitely 
developing in quality and in 
backing. 


frS V n7 htfr f ■ Char,es liatJ some 
friends working at the Radio Jor- 
dan who asked for his help in the 

Ev Ct ri n ^ a " . a,naleur music 
u! L harles thus joined (lie 

wriut' 1 R l d, °' and he must have 
ill", 1 !?? ilb °t Ul 0,16 hl, ndred songs 
n ah for that same programme. 

ycar - his friends lert. 

wiL C l) CS Staycd on with his 
wiTe Karen an American front 
Chiuigo whom he met and mar- 
cd m Jordan. He coiuinued 
wot king with the Radio but only 
•is an announcer who did album 
it v texvs. i hen he gradually 
.started doing live shows, each 
lasting (wo hours. During these 
Show, lie was supposed to speak 
nn* just simply Vend 
so me Hung off * sheet of paper 

At the time, however, he was 
nut too self-conrident, so he hod 

L.. d0Wn cvor V single word 
hi was going to say. At present 
^ enjoys his job a loi.TnJ t 

win, '* 8rcat '« be abreast 

wdh (ho latest music ns it conies 

The metamorphosis 

The first group or sonas Char 

£ pTif a * ,his 

son£s ni i ■■."* n€an, ngleas love 

S’ anv - ,C n!° Writing 

ny ion fl lets, especially 


- political ones..." By the lime 
v the production of the show was 
r- about to end, Charles had bc- 
i come so influenced and moved 
5 Palestinian problem, he 

s jell he had lo write a song about 

He got permission for that 
from the director of the show, 
and proceeded to write about the 
1 aleshnian crisis. He went down 
to Aqaba and tried very hard to 
Tee what a Palestinian would. It 
took him four days lo get into the 
mood, and within one hour he 
had composed the song ‘Pales- 
tine. The Director of the Radio 
bullion inserted it into the Radio 
station s music library, and it 
was launched on its way to fame. 

• • !Pl arks dld 1,01 wr ilc his next 
Palestine" song until a year 
ater. and that was called *ir it 
happened to you. Then in the 
next year and a half, he wrote 
Jerusalem' and The Hour 
Glass . His first recording on 
cassette tape came out in |yxo. 

A thousand copies were sold, 
and the money from that, in ad- 
dition to the money obtained 
Irotn his first concert, were do- 
nated to the Palestine National 
Fund. 

After that. Charles wrote a 
song called The Story of Pales- 
( l ' nc ; “ lyric spanning the his- 
tor> of I alestine front the begin- 
ning of time til] the present, in 
fos song there is an appeal for 
the leaders ol different countries 
and religions to achieve peace in 
laiesune. The tape is being sold 
ai the I luya Arts Centre and its 
proceeds arc going to charity. 

A pious Charles 

As a devout believer. Charles 
is convinced that the spirit of 
Lhrisi is grieved at the suffering 
ol I alcsimians at the hands or 
ungodly men, and that God is 
never in favour of social injus- 
tice . He also believes that God 
has always severely judged nati- 
ons who have sinned by commit- 
ting social injustice, oppression, 
tyranny and bloodshed. Charles 
also adds that lie Teels God 
moved him lo write songs about I 
tne Palestinian problem. \ 


cannot help but listen lo the 
words of the songs. He said that 
in doing so. one tends to notice 
(hat words of many songs talk 
about socially most unacceptable 
activities. “Unfortunately." he 
says " Rock groups, due to lifes- 
tyles involved with rock concer- 
ts. deal with drugs, immorality, 
alcohol, witchcraft, violence and 
anarchy. " 

■ This of course is not in favour 
of rock music, and he therefore 
strongly feels that it is his res- 
ponsibility to discourage that 
kind of immorality. He has to 
play rock music because he loves 
all forms of it. soft nnd Hurd. 

In his Radio shows, lie makes 
it a point to try mid choose songs 
that are uplifting, positive and us 
wholesome as possible, although 
now and then the udd song slips 
through. He insists that ■'...■al- 
though the exact words are not 
overtly stated in some of the mu- 
sic. tlie message of degeneration 
still conies lluough to the human 
mind, and this can especially af- 
fect young people deni menially 
in the long run. without ever 
their realising it. " 

He also said that il was no se- 
cret any more that corrupt forces 
are at work in the world, ana 
these use their messages in mu- 
sic. television, and even chil- 
dren's games, to influence young 
people in an evil way in order w 
earn n I'mil Imht in I lie i I llin ,lL ' > 


gain a foothold in their n'J inL ' 
and lead them into a kind m 
bondage to dings, alcohol ami 
si'nnral iJivciilm inn of morals- 


— 1— ----- 

general dissolution of morals- 

Charles fights that and rclusc' 
lo contribute to it. particular, 
here in Jordan, as it eveniiu"' 
breaks down the fabric ol sucin 
wherever its evil touch 
Yet he still loves ruck and h-*' 
devoted his personal music w c - ’ 
posing this evil, and to proimjj" 
ing godly, sound principles m 
hope that il might encourage « 
ers to lake up the smiie b;il,ll > 
and continue the fight with h 
and after him. His cassD 
"The Angel and The Sword, 
also on sale for charity :l1 , 


Workmg at the station, Char- 

■ Si 9 ® tosil lhere for four 
hours with. headphones on, so he 


un aim: iui liihhv 

Haya Arts Centre, was comP 1 '? . 
with this benevolent spirit ol J 
had’ against the evil being P 
moied through this purlieus 
medium of popular rock. 
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Abla and Antar 


Gafsa tradlllunal tapestry In a wall covering featuring Saharlan .symbols 


Alia Gallery exhibition extended 


Tunisian rugs display high artistry 


By Dale Gavlak 

Special to the Siar 
THE ALIA ART GALLERY is 
extending its impressive dis- 


play or handloomed Tunisian 
tapestries and rugs until June 
10. This is good news for ad- 
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mirers of these wonderfully 
rich, multi-coloured liand- 
crnfled treasures. 

Fiirouk Lanitxiz, the director of 
the gallery told The Star tltal 
with tliis exhibition the gallery 
is. for the first lime, introducing 
lo Jordan folkloric ml from an 
other Arab country. 

Wluil makes the exhibition s» 
exciting is that, all hough the 
compos i Lions capture very well 
Lhc t radii iunal aspects anil qual- 
ity expected of Tunisian handi- 
crafts. the pieces go beyond 
these requirements. They are 
truly line artistic renderings by 
virtue of ihe precision, colour 
and design evidenced in their ex- 
ecution. 

The variety of inlerpi elutions, 
styles and techniques in Ihe rugs 
and tapestries are fresh and 
alive. All are produced by local 
artists from Tunisia with the 
support of the Tunisian National 
Office of Handicrafts tONAT). 
ONAT aims to safeguard, im- 
prove. and develop handicrafts 
as a national artistic traditional 
value. 

Rug manufacturing in Tunisia 
has a popular and long esta- 
blished tradition dating back 
twelve centuries. The handmade 
rugs displayed include Berber 
rugs from the south and rural 
part of Tunisia, Kairouan rungs 
characterized by a hexagon in 
the middle of the field framed by 
geometric designs, Semis rugs 
designed with scarab, diamond 
and geometric shapes and Mer- 
goums whose desigu is geometric 


Saura’ s Carmen at the RCC 


tir° f > S fr C f l!liral centf cs begin to 
£"?,« the summer, the 
" w c “ltural Centre seems to 

Amman 

Training 

College 

38 May the Star car _ 

t, v ,“. an article on the ac- 

Traint 8 the Amn,an 

Wo wish . Co,,e 8* (ATO. 

the JiS , to polllt out that 
UnitpJ xt 8 ,°P erat ed by the 
Wnrt? A Nations Relief and 

UI orks Agency (UNRWA). 


be enjoying a burst of energy. It 
has scheduled seven films, three 
plays and an art exhibition for 
the month of June and should be 
able to satisfy most tastes with 
their varied selection. 

One of the highlights of the 
programme is the just released 
film of the Bizet opera Carmen 
directed by one of Spain s lead- 
ing directors Carlos Saura. 

Saura, himself, says of the 
legendary Carmen ' * when I was 
a child, the name of Carmen had 
a special significance for me. I 
didn't know why I always asso- 
ciated it with a beautiful woman. 
Andalusian, dark haired." 

Saura's approach to the mak- 
ing of his film was suitably in- 


tense. "The first thing we asked 
ourselves" he says, "was how 
to make our Carmen. What was 
the best way to follow. For 
months and months we have 
worked looking for the best way 
to express, through our music 
and our dance, the history or 
Carmen. This is h history of love 
and jealousy, where the annihi- 
lating desire drives the charac- 
ters lo destruction. It’s useless 
to rationalize the Tacts which 
form the history; lhc strength of 
such facts is sufficient lo create 
the spiral which is closing up to 
the final drama. The history of 
Curmen is the history of an ob- 
session. The history of a devour- 
ing passion. The eternal hisloly 
of love and dislike." 


with diamond pal Ictus; or 
straight symmetric snipes in 
contrasting colours. 

The tapestries range from iru- 
dilional wall coverings featuring 
Salnirian motifs lo surrealist ie 
ohjvts d'aii. Everywhere is u mix 
of old and new, a medley of sym- 
IhiIs .suggesting Islamic and 
Christian. At ah. and European 
inline nees. 

lake for ms lance the largest 
piece in the exhibit which is a 
myriad of colours and images 
woven to produce a scene from 
the daily suq. Vivid orange, 
green, yellow and fushia blend 
with muled earth tones forming 
buyers, sellers, trees, and the 
town itself bursting through the 
space of the composition sug- 
gesting a cacophony of sounds. 
This surrealistic study by H. 
Otiahada took three years to pro- 
duce. 

A more traditional motif is 
found in two tapestries depicting 
the legendary Abla and Antar, 
famous heroes of the pre- Islamic 
Arab love story. The maiden is 
regal with nn elaborate golden 
headdress. The composition is 
accented by various reds con- 
trasted by shades of cool blues. 
Antar has the appearance of the 
majestic warrior of blue and red 
hues as he sits astride a black 
stallion which glistens with gol- 
i den accoutrements. Primitive 


birds and flowers high light the 

compositions. 

The Alia Art Gallery first 
sighted these hand- cm fled Tuni- 
sian treasures at an ONAT tour- 
ist exhibition in Europe. With 
the help of Mohammed Abu 
Tuyeh of La Casa, 5 Hi Circle, the 
exhibit at the Alia Gallery was 
made possible. 

ONAT not only handles mar- 
keting and distribution of the 
rugs and tapestries, it also pro- 
vides special training lor ar lists 
and weavers to improve techni- 
cal skills and exerts technical 
quality control, choice of raw 
materials used, and quantity uf 
goods produced. 

First created in 19 59. ONAT 
now has I 3D regional centres in 
Tunisia employing more than 
I 5 , 1) 0 0 craftspeople in rugs, 
leather, jewelry, tapestry, and 
pottery. The majority of those 
involved in rug and tapestry pro- 
duction are women. 

Mr Lambaz sees the exhibit as 
a good opportunity to exchange 
artistic perspectives with other 
Arab countries and especially en- 
courages those involved in rug 
and tapestry mediums in Jordan 
to see the show. 

Alia An Gallery is located at 
I st Circle, Jebel Amman. Hours 
of opening during the month of 
Ramadan run from 9:30 a. m. to 
4 p. m. and 9 p. m. until 11 p. m. 
daily. 


If you want to be served as being in a first 
class hotel, and live like being at home, go 
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A report on famine, produced recently for the 
Commissi on on International Humanitarian Issues 
oi which Crown Prince Nassau is a co-chairman, 
has received hi kIi praise for its forthrightness and 
originality. The Star now presents a review of the 
work by noted English writer Anfhonv Sampson. 

I he review appeared originally in the ‘Economist. 


FOR THOSE accustomed to, 
official and international re- 
ports. l his short and topical 
book provides a welcome re- 
lief. It is readable, forthright 
and original, including devas- 
tating criticisms and empha- 
tic proposals. Anybody who is 
muddled or hesitant about the 
facts behind the African fa- 
mine should read it at once. 

The report's (heme is summed 
up in (lie subtitle: ' * A man- made 
disaster. the question is 
never answered. The climate 
the isolation and lack of com i mi - 
11 tea (ions in Africa obviously 
contribute to the disaster {yud 
tins is a book about Africa, and 
nowhere else). Hut the evidence 
sugyesi.s that foreign invol- 
vement has not done much to mi 
iigiite the I'ai nine — and may 
even have made it worse. 

Some import. mi criticism is 
against the United Nations itself 
— the more impressive since 


this commission’s co- chairman. 
I'rince isadruddin, is a special 
consultant to the UN. The report 
insists that far too much aid in 
dr ought- ridden countries has 
gone into showpiece projects, to 
appease local governments, and 
(hat international experts and 
researchers have been loo arro- 
gant. and loo out of touch with 
the peasants they arc supposed 
to be helping. 



Crown Prince Hasan, Co- 

?SL« ir 'V a, 5 ll,e ^dependent 
» ? n Inter national 
Humanitarian Issues. 


FAMINE: A MAN-MADE 
DISASTER? 

A Report for the Independent 
Commission on International 
1 [lima ni tar Ian Issues 

I id tied hy Mark MiiHovil liruwii 
Pmi Hooks: 160 pages. C 1 . 95. 

Rightly, the report stresses 
repeatedly the importance of the 
small farmer; while showing 
how expatriate experts lend to 
collude with politicals against 
him in disuini cities, while the 
agents or multinationals, whe- 
ther working in the World Bnnk 
} >r <l,e have supported 

large-scale fanning lor too long. 

The peasants, the report be- 
lieves, often know best aboul lo- 
cal farming conditions. “Too 
inu ny scicnlis is . ’ ’ it says, 

“prefer their laboratories”, and 
donors must break the habit of 
constantly looking down on local 
knowledge* ' 

As for the UN. it has Tailed to 
make proper use of the new 
disaster relief co- ordinnlor", 
with its underfinanced office in 


Geneva; it lacks its own expert- 
ise in logistics and transport: 
and. perhaps most important, 
“bluntly, the UN should be pre- 
pared to trespass on stales* 
rights when those are in conflict 
with the rights of disaster vic- 
tims.*' 

• But the report is determined to 
rescue hope from the human 
tragedy; it makes specific re- 
commendations. both for deploy- 
ing relief and for channelling aid 
direct to the small farmer, on 
whom recovery ultimately 
depends. In particular, it advo- 
cates schemes to provide credit 
for small farmers, which will en- 
able them to choose their own 
methods of farming: “no top- 
down agricultural theories will 
work" 

The African governments, 
says the report, "should not be 
made scapegoats for a disaster 
whose origins lie also in over- 
seas economic events". It calls 
for immediate steps to relieve 
African countries of their debts 
— particularly Sudan, with its 
crippling $9 billion debt. “It is 
absurd (hut as relief aid ostento- 
uously Mows in. it is becoming 
even harder for African govern- 
ments cither to borrow fresh 
concessional finance or lo pay 
back the mounting interest on 
old loans. ' * 

How does a commission of 26 
people - half of them from the 
third world — manage to agree 
on such a bold book, with none 
or the jargon or Unctalk or Bank- 
speak which obscures so many 
of its predecessors? 

I he answer must partly lie (n 

“bv'Tn? H° f (ra,her Uian 

by I the independent commis- 
sion in the title. For while the 
book is introduced by the co- 

Khl ,riI,ei l* J rince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan and Prince Hassan of Jor- 
dan, and prefaced by another 
member. Dr David Owen it 
does not ( the reader is told) 
5f«w SSa ii lly rellecl the views, in- 
members! or coll “‘lvely. of the 



Aid for drought- rlddec countries Is going to the wrongprojects 


So the four members of the which, taken separately, could 
♦u., I?? C0 , r r n V ll . e . e ' including offend almost every country rep- 
tne editor, Mark Malloch Brown resented. It is a formula that fu- 


of The Economist, appear to 
have been free to express views 


ture commissions might usefully 
follow. 
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Eastern Africa hit by plague of army worm 

A Dlaeue of ravpnnnc ininratn»> I n l. sect hnc hin an ... 


A plague of ravenous migratory Insects has bitten 
f ee 5 once- prosperous agricultural heart- 

hand of Africa, spreading apprehension in Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, 
Ethiopia, Somalia and Sudan. The army worm 
constitutes a serious threat to the ailing economies 
of these countries. 


By Thomas Land 
LONDON — The army worm are 
on the march again across Eas- 
tern Africa, stripping crops and 
grassland in areas where vast po- 
pulations already arc stalked bv 
famine. 

Britain and West Germany 
have rushed out consignments of 
chemical pesticides, but the size 
and explosive spread of the in- 


festation demands action on a 
greater scale. 

Specialists at the Tropical 
Devcjopmeiu and Research Insti- 
tute in London fear the sudden 
crisis may dwarf the last big out- 
break in the continent nearly a 
quarter- century ago. when many 
thousands of square miles of 
agricultural land was defoliated. 

The plague of the ravenous in- 
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sect has bitten deep into the 
once- prosperous farming heart- 
land of Africa, spreading fear in 
Kenya. Tanzania. Uganda, Mal- 
awi , Zi mba bwe , Mozambique , 
Ethiopia. Somalia and Sudan. 

The new threat to the ailing 
agricultural economies of these 
countries and their neighbours 
has posed an immediate chall- 
enge to Maurice F. Strong of Ca- 
nada. ihe former head of 
the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme who has been 
appointed executive co-ordinator 
in charge of the UN’s emergency 
operations for Africa. 

The infestation zone is part of 
the belt of 40 nations where the 
poorest of the world's poor live 
in rapidly deteriorating condi- 
tions. 

Drought has left many thou- 
sands of people dead and hun- ■ 
dieds of thousands on the edge 
of starvation. Livestock has been 
decimated and the desert ad- 
vances remorselessly. 

Dr John Perfect, a scientist at 
the pest and vector management 
department of the London ins- 
titute, fears that the army worm 
®V^ e ? k , could worsen the 
tloiopinn) famine by devastating 
surviving crops. . 

The fate of the harvest may 
depend on little more than the 
direction in which the winds 
propel the invaders. 


The institute, which is run by 
Britain’ s Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration, recently 
sent a team of scientists to study 
the insect. 

They worked with colleagues 
from the International Centre 
Tor insect Physiology and Ec- 
ology in Nairobi, the Kenya 
Agricultural Research Institute, 
the Desert Locust Control Orga- 
f ? r East Africa and the 
UNs Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization ( FAO). 

A technical report by the FAO 
called for an immediate invest- 
ment of £1.5 million (SI.? 
million) and the dispatch of 

M J cr ? ° f the P 0WBrfu l 

pesticide fenilrothion. 5.000 
knapsack and ultra- low volume 
sprays for distribution in Ethio- 
pia alone. 

The annual cycle of the insect 
begins in Tanzania in November. ' 
Its migration is helped by the 
winds towards the north, west 
and south of the continent, until 
the infestation usually burns it- 
seif out by April with relatively 
little damage. 

But this year is different, for 
the cumulative effects of recur- 
nng droughts have provided 
ideal plague conditions. 

The velvety-black larvae 
munch their way across vegeta- 
tion in slowly advancing 1 * ar- 
mies" several kilometres wide, 


with an appetite equivalent to 
that of 800 head of cattle. 

At plague proportions, thei* 
population may approach 3,000 
to a square kilometre within a 
fortnight of hatching from eggs 
laid by the dull- brown moth. 

In the worst- affected areas, 
livestock cannot eat the little 
grass that is available because u 
is covered by the larvae. 

Swift defense is needed to con- 
trol the pest, but its unexpected 
invasions usually make that > m- 
possible. 

In Kenya, cattle have djedrf* 
ter eating grass which had been 
treated with pesticides for in 
army worm. 

Specialists from most of the 
vulnerable East African wjf* 
tries as well as Britain and tn 
FAO decided at a conference in 
Arusha, Tanzania, three y« 
ago to embark on a joint [* 
control strategy. 0 

* 1 It was agreed, ' ’ 
scientist, “to eliminate the i 
outbreak of the season, wwrc 
ver it may occur, in the re®s 
able expectation that this * 
greatly reduce the number oi 
sects that are carried downed 
to cause new outbreaks. 

Many blame the present break 

down of the collective defense 

strategy on the lack of P r j* 
communication between 
countries of the region. 

(Compass features’ 
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By Louis Economopoulos 

ATHENS -- Agents promising 
household jobs have lured large 
of young women from 
ihe Philippines to Greece, the 
European Community nation 

r a u t0 Asia -' But lh e women 
ima themselves instead forced to 

elute shad ^ , ‘ ote ^ s and night- 

u „ )y° m . en from the Philippines 
wkmg m the bars believe they 
* victims of exploiting 
£ n c-V said L y nn - one of the 
fthpiras to have a house- 
g-ootract respected by her 

Thousands of young women 
r brought to Greece, suppos- 
ier, k ? urses ‘ maids or babysit- 
£lry rC PrCSSed int0 the sex 

u-Ji 16 / are 8 headache for police 

irerf a V H t0 u deal . wilh un regis- 
wom Pn and ^us illegal foreign 

^ppineT 81 ° f thCm rr ° m the 

lii* sa y they can do 

lbe niph( U H' he wome n who stalk 
raeu"' g JJ H dlst u rlcls of Athens Pi- 
s K b Jr ft * r Athens seaside 

pSion 9 lyfada *. often with 
"“derwSrH fr ?5- h the criminal 
ciHjueh l!!r There are not 

into natrn? ICC °F icers and only 
Spondiiid?, CarS * said Theodore 

v5S U s * ^yor of Glyfada. 

Httnsed'ha crow , ded with un- 
nsed and hotels. 

Ili)| havin'^ k problem ’ he said ' is 

a bar aul hority lo close 

Sirts or omfi?* 61 , harbourin g th e 
liiuiion P ? . h* frolT » their pros- 
‘h e r h A r ^ d ofnc ial inaction, 
cost? 8 l ' e ‘hrives, but at what 

»(S^nii ? t y ipina .’ who requested 
H "orkina said her dr eam of 
money 8 h 0 broad and sending 
by her e™ had been shattered 
teave anH Pe r- e ? ces * ^ wanl t0 

i" 
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lizens. “I was born outside 
Manila in a large family. I had 
no choice but lo find work 
abroad," one girl said. "They 
brought me to Greece with the 
promise of work as a housemaid. 
When 1 arrived here, the (agen- 
cy* s) representatives kept my 
passporL and look me and other 
girls lo a hotel." She said she 
was then told she would have to 
tnke whatever job was offered, 
or return home. 

“I followed the rest and be- 
came a nightclub entertainer." 
she said. Nor is the work finan- 
cially rewarding. "There is little 
money left for me because they 
take '60 per cent of my earn- 
ings," she said. 

Spcndilidis said a girl's lake- 
home earnings may be meager 
even if she works out of a bar 
with a permit describing her as 
an artist. “The money she 
makes may be about 500 to 

1.000 drachmas (S4 lo $7) a 
day. However, that means 

10.000 to 20.000 drachmas 
($70 to $1401 for the agent or 
owner of the establishment — 
per girl." 

The display windows of night 
spots usually are decorated with 
photos of scantily-dressed 
women. “Because they come 
from the Far East, they evoke 
fantasies among Greek and fore- 
ign men," Spondilidis said. 

Most of the women were 
brought in by unscrupulous 
agenLs based in Manila, with 
connections in Greece. Do- 
cuments indicate that each girt 
paid up to $ 1 50 with the hope or 
finding a nurse’s job. 

According to Theodore Katri- 
vanos, the Prefect ol Attica 
whose responsibility includes 
Athens. Piraeus and Glyfada. 
the recruits take great pains to 
make their operation credible to 
gullible young women. 

The girls are designated as 
nurses, and their papers bear 
signatures purporting to be ol 
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French youngsters 
take k creative 
train’ to China 
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doctors representing hospitals In 
need of staff. “Right now we 
have more than 2.000 applica- 
tions from women in Ihe Philip- 
pines who want to serve as nur- 
ses," Katrivanos said. 

Although exposes of fake em- 
ployment rackets have received 
considerable publicity in Manila, 
the economic inducements to 
trust the agencies are overpow- 
ering. 

“Wages in the Philippines are 
small, unemployment is high and 
poverty widespread." said Lynn. 
She said she and many girls re- 
garded Greece as a stepping- 
stone toward better circum- 
stances. “My dream is to live 
in the United States. “ she said. 

Some girls lake difficulties in 
their stride. Parisi. a babysitter 
for two children in Athens, said, 
“I have a sister and three broth- 
ers. I left to seek a better life. 

“Life is beautiful in Athens. 
The money is much more. Only, 
many treat me as a second class 
citizen, as if they own me. This 
makes me cry many limes." But, 
she said, she was happy in her 
job. 

Because /nost Filipinas eke out 
a living in dubious neighbou- 
r hoods . t hose with regular 
household jobs have difficulty 
coping with the image the 
Greeks have of them. “The 
young men often bother us, 
thinking all women Trum the Phi- 
lippines arc easy. They must 
learn that is not the case." said 
a girl who works for u household 
in Athens. 

The authorities doubt whether 
the problem of exploitation of 
young foreign women will go 
away easily. “The police are do- 
ing their best with the personnel 
they have." said Spondilidis. 

“We have asked (he slate au- 
thorities for powers to license 
these entertainment establish- 
ments so the municipality can 
have the final say if they can 
open or not." he said. 

Cumpass News Features 
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I'.MilS - I his mi ii i me i . 4 5n 
hoiidi hnys ;mil gnls vm M ern- 
kirk nil .in iiiiiisiuil jiuiniix (, a 
Hie Orient 

I lavelling hy a special train 
In 'in Pans in ihe Chinese eupiial 
Beijing, the Vnimesici s will de- 
iiioiisli.iie Mien skills to a 
Chinese audience 

I hev Impe in make career s m 
the aris nr sciences, (hough to 
wlmt esleiH the Chinese will he 
involved is yei lo Iv seen 

"In Beijing, ihe youngsters 
will present ihe fruits of their 
creations to Chinese authorities, 
with the aim of creating oppor- 
tunities in ihe future." said an 
organiser. Jocelyne Hodo. 

The idea of the journey grew 
nut of youth exchange program- 
mes. bin the organisers. La Mai- 
son des Je Lines et de la Culture, 
warned something spectacular 
and different to mark Inter- 
national Youth Year. 


\ competition to cel on the 
Main is taking place among thou- 
sands of French ymmgsieis aged 
between 15 and 24 With ideas 
fur the ' creative limn" in pit'll - 
i i t'ul supply, i lie y are being asked 
t«» come lorwiiul m teams of 
three oi lour to picscm their 
programmes. 

A further selection process 
will narrow clown the range of 
activities before Hie train departs 
front l*aris on the I I -day jour- 
.icy J July. Ihe group will stay 
five days in Beijing 

Each youth will pay 5.200 
francs IS520). including the 
cost of return to Paris by air. But 
many of the participants will be 
subsidised try municipalities, 
sports organisations or compa- 
nies that see the trip as promo- 
tion for French business. 

Professional journalists, pho- 
tographers. television and ra- 
dio reporters, technicians, art- 
ists and animators will accom- 
pany the travellers, who will be 
very much on their own while 
executing their programmes. 


Armaf lex insulation 

New shipment of rubber isolated iron and copper pipes 
for hot water, cooling and central henting of assorted 
sizes has recently arrived from Britain. The sizes 
range from 1/2” to 4” (inches). - 
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New drive for peace 

ISR AM.’S REJECTION of the new drive for peace which the United States is 
now spearheading in the artermuth of His Majesty King Hussein’s visit to 
Washington last week, is not far from typical. n l ° 

Latest reports say that even Mr Ronald Reagan is “annoyed” with Isr 
Jiil, occur ^ hi,nK " 18 ari>,,nd h ° r and itsclr as the s P° l wl,ere lhe major change 

Sr'Yir “E'™' 1 i"ion e telwe°e n n fhosI’X ' 1 

lhe Arabs and those who see Israel as a garrison fighting off its enemS 

In the Arab world also, two camps are emerging. One that sees with th<* , 
- 25 * 1 ^^* lll y and wsdom and the other that has led the Arab world from' 

jwd to worse through its ineptitude and disillusion. Here also a confronta- ' 
.on is expected. But we see the results already in favour of tLse ^o seek ' 
to, restore Palest, man rights and save the land* from losing Its ideSi?y aS 5 

C0Urage to fi * hl * srael for thc last *h™e decades. Now it 
jSjjf 1 *■? sreaier courage to realize that this is the time for peace. For 

ta isHi 1 ? l i tS i * S 3 i° lh tf lime for a united stand to provide a strongj 
!h^™J 0 r -n r ! ,a CV i r u as ^ en ach,eved so Any divided Arab opinion on 
the issue wlII impede the chances of further progress on the way to peace. 

Remembering the war 

)\ HDNIiSDAV. 5 June marked thc 18 th anniversary of the rw- vu ■ 

' cJl'u !“f Bul Vt CCt tT iod moru Arab territories Sy the ^ 

: fr/ rour P 'nn eSid h- 

;‘" r \ hc P l,,|,,icaJ ancl diplomatic causes that Israel arrogated for this 
, 7 , d ‘ n * l . ha< ltle 1 mam aim was Israeli imperialist aggression This 

I n-h. t li r >K book - “ Middlc Eittl in 2000 ” which Israel nub 

.heJumld, singled all over thc world, pari of which states fha tlhe-’Siv 

<0 Chan ^ b0rdCrS t0 inlpr ™ political and e'eo- ^ 

lhe perind alter the war has seen a number of peace initiatives to «erili* 
he Arab-lsrac 11 conflict. Vet. all these efforts have bUn t 1 waned bv is 

: - ■fe'sssa 

1 liiihns ’Y-u-rvd-iv , in Ih ,,la< remil,1,s . U!i . of » war against the Pates- 

1 • ' \ 1 v 1,1 *> '■ 1 h ,° vt * ! *cch some sort <*l attack, assault or aggress ion 

, i , K '' bv r° lsfilcl,s themselves or by their agents. What is going 

I I Vi!. c, !S s, ! man Tdfugee camps in Beirut is one of those attacks. Although 

I 1 v ■ '.c f” , 3 ‘- 1 uiYn V °r U 1 1 1 n ,l a y bt \°. nc ° r lhc longest revolutions, starting as 

I i,n l> as tin. I J_(ls. for the Palestinians, this period is only the beginning. 


Thc Arabian 
Street 
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On the other side 

Israel’ s parties support dialogue with 

PLO, call upon government to begin talks 
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By Star Staff Writer 

WHAT HAS happened in Washington in 
the past few weeks plus what the Ameri- 
cans, Arabs and Israelis have been dis- 
cussing among themselves have all contri- 
bulcd to the grand entry of times never 
Iclt be tore: Those of peace, hope and jus- 
tice. 

In Israel itself the visit by His Majesty 
King Hussein to the United Slates last 
week has created a vehement dialogue be- 
tween those who are in support of peace 
talks and those who are against it. Until 
now all indications point to an increasing 
pressure on the Peres government to ac- 
cepl direct negotiations with a joint 
Jordanian- Palestinian delegation after 
that delegation holds its first meetings 
with American officials in July. 

The "Ralz" Movement — citizen’s 
rights movement — has issued a stateme- 
nt this week announcing its support Tor 
Palestinian participation in the peace 
process, as long as the representatives are 
the Palestine National Cbun- 

The movement which has four members 
‘“.J Jf Knesset — Israeli parliament — 
called upon the Israeli government to be- 
gin negotiatmns with any Palestinian who 
declares his intention to negotiate peace- 
ru y and recognize Israel. The statement 
f a ed “P° n the Israeli government not to 
frustrate what it described as the new 
American initiative For peace in the re- 
gion. 

The Mapam Party which has six mem- 
oers in the Knesset also issued a 

nni ^fi' t « aS ^I. ng the , Peres sovernment 
nol to ignore the joint Jordanian- Americ- 
an initiative and said that this is an his- 
torical opportunity that will help brine iust 
F*ace to the region. The statement safd 
that it is up to thc Israeli government now 
to prove that it seeks to restore peace to 
he region especially that Israel had pre- 

propSs y als ejCClCd al * peacc ini,iative s and 

The Progressive List for Peace with two 
members in thc parliament demanded that : 
he Israeli government begins direct nego- 
tiations with thc PLO. In a press 
statement it said that such mi opportunity 
Tor peace may never come back if it is 

thp S pm ! SD,d 11 is ,he P ror °8alive of 
the PLO to speak on behair of the Pales- 

' i1 ' an Pf°Ple. which it represents, and 
l wltho111 a PL0 participation peace 
could never be attained in this turbulent 
area of the world. 

„, Thc , member Rakah movement de- 
clared that putting all options in the Am- 
erican hands and depriving the Soviet Un- 


ion from practising its right in 
the maki ng of peace cannot pro- 
1 mise a just and peaceful solu- 
• tion to the Arab- Israeli conflict, since 
the United Slates is totally biased in fav- 
our of Israel. 

A movement's member Mr Mair Fliner 
has said that US conditions for holding an 
international peace conference for the 
Middle East issues proves that US policy 
makers are not "sincere in their effort 10 
bring such a conference about.” 

Mr Mair of Rakah — Israel's Commun- 
ist Party — said that the Soviet Union has 
not objected to nor did it put conditions 
for the holding of the international con- 
ference. He added that Soviet participa- 
tion will help bring about a just, durable 
and comprehensive peace to the area, 
something the United States is not ge- 
nuinely interested in, according to him. 

In another development former cabinei 
minister and present member of the 
Knesset Mr Aba Eban has said that he ex- 
pects peace negotiations between Israel 
and a joint Jordanian- Palestinian delega- 
tion to start before the end of this year. 
He said that Israel should not look for 
Palestinian representatives that she would 
approve of since they will not be accept™ 
by the majority of Palestinians. He added 
that Israel should nol be afraid of achiev- 
ing peace in the area and that is why d 
should talk directly to the Palestinians and 
their representatives. 

Other prominent Israeli civilian and mi- 
litary personalities have voiced their sup- 
port for a direct dialogue between the Is- 
raeli government and the Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation. Professor Yahosh- 
fat Harkabi, a general in the reserve and a 
former head of military intelligence, said 
that Israel would be losing in the long n*n 
if it continues to stall and disregards this 
new drive for peace. Another. Professor 
Rinan Fais, said that those who sec the Is- 
raeli settlements in the West Bank as 
creating an irreversable situation arc 
wrong. "What we stand to achieve 
through peace is far more important than 
Tew settlements,” he said. He added 
even by the year 2000, the populatm' 1 « 
Israeli settlers will not constitute me* 1 
than 2 per cent of the total population 111 
the West Bank. 

In another development the Israeli 
paper Al Hamishmar reported this wee* 
that Mr Yasser Arafat, the PLO Chair- 
man, has said that if a clause was ae w 
to Security Council Resolution 24- sp.; 
cifically calling for the righl of sen- 
determination for the Palestinian 
then he will publicaliy and officially en- 
dorse it. 











Surprises of 
Lebanon 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


IN THE first week of June 1985 Jordan Television showed 
Us audience the vast destruction recked on Palestinian 
camps in Beirut. Red Cross teams were forbidden fi-om 
entering the camps to collect the dead and the wounded and 
many children died of cholera. The cruelty with which Arab 
is (fighting Arab makes a mockery of our depredation of 
what happened to these same camps. Sabra and Shat i la u 
couple of years ago. 

No doubt the combatants and their leaders have much pas- 
sion but there certainly is no pride. This is the slmmc of a 
once beautiful country being dismembered by its own chil- 
dren and not for their own benefit but for that of others. It 
is the worst curse for a country when its own leaders and 
people start looking abroad for pride and protection. 

President Amin Gemayel still insists that there is a thing, 
a nation called Lebanon. Yet he and the many other dcfacto 
presidents of Lebanon do not know how to break the vicious 
circle, indeed the degrading and downward spirnl of 
violence in which they are involved. This is one of the 
greatest surprises of Lebanon, a country where once civi- 
lized intellectual intercourse and rationality were thought to 
rule. A country once he Id- up as a paradigm for other deve- 
loping countries. A country where the ever unhappy minori- 
ties were thought to have lived on at least a minimum of 
peaceful coexistence and mutual acceptance. Apparently 
none of this was true and the facade was nothing but a fac- 
ade hiding the terrible reality behind it. The smile quickly 
lurned into a sneer and the manicured nail into a claw. 

J* 1 ® leaders obviously could nol and cannot now cope, and 
ms in this first week of June in which wc Arabs should 
lament the two sad occasions; the Israeli aggressions of 
June 1 967 and June 1982. Instead we are surprised, indeed 
shocked into numbness by the depth of hatred within. It is 
as if the several minorities were waiting for just this 
moment to settle their historical accounts. The settlement is 
out of hand and has turned into an orgy of violence whose 
psychological, social, and political damage far exceeds the 
physical one. Buildings, streets, street-lights even railroads 
may be rebuilt, but how do you rebuild the sense of security, 
belonging and trust. How long will it lake? 

In their unbejievable short-sightedness the local actors 
nave turned their country into an experimental ground for 
a nd physical violence of others while in the 
«Vitl n,lme dama Bing its political and physical integrity. To 
-ST e 5 f tenl tIlat il is not more than an appendage of olh- 
; f e ■ . 1S pnother surprise of Lebanon. What happened to 
s spirit of independence?; its sense of freedom? 

In the long run all the leaders and the minorities they lead 
wii lose. Even the Shi’ a the largest group within Lebanon. 
a na now heralded by many to be the net beneficiary of the 
Present chaos, will lose. The damage done to them and the 
pamage they did to the other groups, the mutual destruc- 
°n. is bound to leave its legacy of scars and animosities. 
Professor Fuad Ajami (Foreign Affairs. Spring 1985) is 
wrong when he claims that "... Passion, demography and 
; ”“ n . ce . nave raised a once- marginal community above the 
‘nsulanty and fears of the past. . . ” 

. Like the other groups in Lebanon the Shi’a are neither 
raised” nor lennoWed by the present realitieslof their situa- 
on. All the communities of Lebanon at all limes were 
!^ g ' n ali some only more marginal than others. If history 
owded them into the tiny space in which they found them- 
other 8 sll0uld b y now have learned to live with each 

a«T be » e communities, minorities, are neighbours by choice 
“ well as by the dictates of the times and historical events. 
JJJJJ' monour and ennoblement can never come by ra'sing 
f Ji 8 ha Qd to one’s neighbour. The acts committed by the 
W« nese B r °ups against each other transcend the bounds of 
onourable hostility between neighbours to basic barbarity. 
Ven v, °lence has rules. 


Issues still 
standing 
after major 
visit 

WASHINGTON — Nut to write 
about King Hussein und his her- 
oic effort in Washington to float 
peacc talks would be perverse. 
And yet. although King Hussein 
has finished, nnd left the United 
Slates, there is nothing defini- 
tive to report. The key issues in 
getting the conference started 
remain in suspense. 

One, the question of the 
supra conference King Hussein 
considers so important, an inter- 
national gathering including the 
five permanent members i»r the 
UN Security Council, notably the 
Soviet Union, which would 
somehow supervise the direct 
talks between Israel ami a Jor- 
dan/ Palestine delegation. 

And two. the question of Ihc 
1*1.0. Secretary of Slate Shull/ 
apparently agrees to lhe idea of 
substituting for representatives 
of the PLO as such, sonic mem- 
bers of the Palestine National 
Council (PNC), the 400-slrung 
Palestinian legislative body, 
which includes some individuals 
who are nut members of PLO. 
even some Americans. But will 
Yasser Arafat, sitting quietly in 
Amman, finally uccepi this eva- 
sion? Will other PLO lenders? 
And finally will the Israelis ac- 
cept it? 

These are just preliminary 
problems. Ultimately there re- 
mains thc real issue: The future 
of the West Bank and Gu/.a and 
the Syrian heights which Israel 
has annexed. 

What has been accomplished 
— and this is no mean feut — is 
ilml Washington has in effect ac- 
cepted King Hussein’s idea of 
holding a preliminary conference 
at which the United States would 
meet with u Jordanian- 
Pdlestinian delegation. This 
would nol substitute for-the later 
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direct talks with Israel, but it 
would be a dry run to del ermine 
the acceptability of some Pales- 
| li nians in international discuss- 
ions. li would air the issues to be 
taken up wit hit he Israelis in a 
way which could either. A. Help 
t smooth the way for the direct 
ilalks, or H. I’m the Israelis' 

| Kick up in a way liuil would 
make direct talks futile. 

Shultz said generously at lhe 
end of the meetings heic in 
Washington: "Obviously. as 

realists — and you have in be a 
realist — you recognize that 
there arc many obstacles that 
have to Ik: overcome. But there 
is motion today. The King's visit 
lias given impetus to the process 
of peace- making. ! think what 
(he King has done is move the- 
! process in a very significant 
[way.” 

Others spoke of a '•break- 
through. " 

King Hussein said: "For our 
purl, and 1 speak for both my 
people and representatives of the 
Palestinian people, wc want 
peace. We are ready to puisne it 
'now and earnestly, and sincerely 
.as humanly possible. It is our 
hope and goal to turn our vision 
into reality lor all. Jews and 
1 Arabs alike. " 

With these words the King will 
return to Amman to face the 
"reality” Mr Shultz talked 
' about. 

, One thing is certain. King 
Hussein, who was always the 
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Arabs' most effective spokes- 
man. has once again captivated 
his American audience, numbly, 
it appears. George Shultz him- 
self. His unfailing courtesy und 
good humour, his straightfor- 
ward simplicity, and thc logic of 
his case, have left the Zionists 
for (lie moment silent. Only 
Ariel Sharon in .leiusaloni grum- 
bled: "I don't think Israel will 
accept it." 

lhe Likud doesn't ically waul 
direct negotiations lx.-cau.se they 
must lead to some Israeli 
concessions: I and I'm- peace. But 
Shaion and his like don't waul to 
give up any pan of the West 
Bank or Gnzu. Ami the Pales- 
tinian extremists' represented' 
by the breakaway faction of 1*1.0 
that sits in Ikintuscus. don't 
want negotiations either, be- 
cause they still ih cam of destroy- 
ing Isiucl 

Why is King Hussein in such u 
hurry? I hose who have talked to 
niembeis of his delegation 
understand that his anxiety goes 
far beyond anything he puts into 
his eloquent speeches. lie 
knows, as surely as the Sliiu are 
in levnll in 1 c ha non. that the 
whole of the A rah Middle East is 
in danger. If the moderates — 
people like the King. President 
Mubarak and King Kalid of Saudi 
Arabia, can't cope with the prob- 
lem of Palestine, the fundamen- 
talists. the Shiu. Hie "terror- 
ists" the friends of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini of Iran, are threaten- 
ing to take over. 


The torture 


THERE IS a joke that goes like this: Representa- 
tives of the world nations gathered one day and 
each began to declare his country's global 
achievements. The American delegate was proud to 
announce that it was his country which pul the 
first man on thc moon. The Russian explained his 
nation’s excellence in the field of medicine white 
the French was unrivaled in explaining how his 
countrymen have become masters in space commu- 
nications. Every one had something m say about 
his own people except for thc Arabs who were si- 
lent. And when they were lhe last to speak and af- 
ter some hesitation one of them stepped Tor wind 
and said: "Well, just a few years ago wc were one 
country, today wc are more than twenty.” 

This is nol a joke anymore. There is no reason 
for laughter and ns we tell the jokes we seldom 
draw the line between thc humour of the situation 
and the tragedy of it. We no longer can lie to oar 
children and give them their fancy school books to 
look at and understand. History books are some- 
thing closer to fairy tales and fiction authored by 
people who were romantic dreamers and creative 
story tellers. When arc we going to stop nnd realize 
Ihtu'there is something ready wrong with ourselves 
and that oar existence is no longer justified? 

Lot us not talk about the news anymore, and tar- 
get about the comments and long pieces of analy- 
sis. Let us stop hoping tar it has become like an 
unwanted legacy or worthless inheritance. Let us 
just stop living, talking, dreaming, killing, sleep- 
ing and ask ourselves: What is it (hat makes us so 
inhuman and so much without purpose in life. 

Good for us for we have recorded history and left 
nol one page without the traces of death, shame 
and blood. There is nothing to brag about und all 


wc can sec before us are symbols of our own failure 
and demise. Those who have principles drop them, 
abort them, like discarded babies. Those who lead 
us to ' new destinies' and 1 promised lands’ disap- 
pear, for you have destroyed the last thing we trea- 
sured: our dignities. 

We are not interested in your explanations any- 
more. Nor ure wc listening 10 your news bulletins 
or official statements. And do wc care if you meet 
or not? Are we amused by your figures, future 
plans, new schools and modern hospitals. Do we 
tael happy if illiteracy is wiped out or if epidemics 
no longer will chum my child. It is the sound of 
bullets, the feeling of fragments of hot shells in the 
young bodies of women and children that haunts 
iis. Take away your speeches and fold up your 
projects for we no longer belong to that body you 
call the Arab world. 

What cun 11 bitter mind nnd a sick heart say at a 
time like this? Forgive us for wc have sinned. W© 
have accepted the dreams and even hung pictures 
on our bedroom walls of Jerusalem and the Kaaba. 
We have turned to God in search of comfort und 
-slept lightly at night. We couldn’t. We kept hear- 
ing those shells falling so near, nnd the screams of 
agony tortured us until our hearts had turned to 
stone stronger than anything. 

Thank you for sparing our lives and for feeding 
us. Thunk you tar (he wonderful dreams we will 
give to our children. Thank you Tor explaining your 
pitfalls and tar building us new' television stations 
and wide roads. But before we go 10 sleep tonight 
let us have one thing even for this one night. Give 
us that departed feeling, that eerie passion, thru 
noble concept, that lovely mistress: For one night 
give as our dignities and let our heads look up 
while our eyes stare at the stars. 
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By NJuguna Githagui 
Compass News Features 


0 


THE DAY of the tragedy will re-» 
main unlbrgcLiable in mind. The 
sun had disappeared for nearly a 
■week, leaving a cold chill in the 
air. Although I was cold and 
numb, I sat outside on the grass, 
fascinated by what my father was 
doing. 

He had a bunch of old, bent 
rusty nails and was trying to 
straighten them again with a 
hammer on a length or discarded 
rail he had collected by the 
nearly railway line. He wanted to 
use them again to repair the 
chicken house, which had begun 
, to fall apart through age and ne- 
glect. 

I was abouL four years old. 

I rose up. suddenly bored. I 
smiled too as I saw a possible 
playmate, one of our young cal- 
ves, how chewing the cud under 
the grain store, which was 

• woven in bgskelwork and raised 
. on high stilts. 

'*■ \ my father, and with 

• Quick nimhle legs ran towards' 
the grain store and the calf 
[Underneath. On the Way I picked 

; tfp &. Stick which was lying on the 

i grass, just in case. 

!•■ The calf was not afraid. It rose 
}; Up. boldly juid stared at me 


II 


rtraight in the eye. Raising its 


tail. It suddenly rushed towards 


1 1 ■T_.'.zr ..J ‘Baiisu LUnal US 

ime. Seared for rtty life, I turned 

■ Fn run Knnlr Sa nl u > • 


i' 


fe, 


'e.J-; 


, tarun backtoFapa, not knowing 
th«. this was the last time I 
;■ lyvould he able to run. 

. As 1 1 rap, .my head was bowed 
to avoid bqmg hit by the floor 
■; above. ! could hear the terrifying 
•> sou na of the calf as it pursued 
made me run even 
. rfaster. • 


; i Panic- impaired my judgement . 
\ ^aoo i : raised piy head a few sec- 
• t-.onds jod soon — a few seconds I 
^ ; WpuIdUVe to regret aJl my. life, I 
W: : if* out a yell as I was hit on the 
^'head.t continue dr ubping. . 

(i,; My. father by then was aware 1 

B lSf W predicament. He propped 

•il ' an< * Pails, jpnd rah ; 

n !.;ppwd> mb. But I, was rfill again 
;{ . again as .1 desperately tried 
WI.KW "ntor the .lore, 


Don’ t worry, my son 


Part I: An accident t hat changed my lif e 


Living in a small Kenyan village, Njuguna Githagui 
was four years old when an apparently minor play ac- 
cident caused head injuries and progressive loss of the 
use of his legs. In the first of Four excerpts from his 
autobiography, ‘Don’t Worry, My Son, 1 Githagui tells 
of the day that changed his life and its aftermath. 


grown-up men. One looked so 'morning 
weak that I felt he couldn't have • rived ■ g ' bridge v. 

long to live. The other had a 
fracture, and his leg was su- 
spended. Both of them were in 
so much pain that they cried like 
little children. 


after grasping the grass for sup- 
port. Seized by terror of a new 
kind 1 again cried out, (he tears 
streaming all over again. Think- 
ing I was just being silly and chil- 
dish, my father frowned. 

,„ WhQ t had happened to me? 
Why couldn't I stand? 

For answer there was my fa- 
ther s hammer, ringing harshly 
on the rail. [ decided to wait un- 
til lie finjshetl his work, and 
then tell him. I heard the sound 
of my mother as she came back 
from the garden. She looked 
down upon me, sensing some- 
thing wrong. “What is the mat- 
ter with you?,” she asked. 1 be- 
gan to explain. “He says he 
can l stand," she told my fa- 
ther. ' 


‘After months of tho- 
rough examination 
by different doctors I 
was discharged. 
None of the doctors 
could tell what was 
wrong with me. By 
this time, my left leg 
had got 'stiff and I 
could only walk with 
the tips of my toes.’ 


For some strange reason I. 
could not understand, nothing 
was done for over three anxious 
weeks! They would come round 
the ward to all the beds, passing 
over mine as if I was not sick. 


But one Thursday morning 
things took a more hopeful turn 

Dr Shaw did not just greet me 
and pass me over, but came to 
me and pulled off the blankets 
asking me how I was feeling. I 
was happy to 'be given some at- 
tention at last. 


1 I lookd at the iAin wtiohad 
brought the porridge. His 

tered, and covered with utS, 
marks where he had wiued w! 

■ft* ■* w »>ile wokl* fi 
looked like a man who had^var 
seen the sight of soap and toweL 

Reluctantly 1 drunk the while 
■ nes f ■ f<w that my father 
would be told if I refused 


Although 1 had been brought 
up humbly, like any other Afri- 
can child of the time, I had been 
taught to value cleanliness It 
was appalling to see the low stan- 
dards maintained by this hospital 
jn which my hopes of recover)’ 


He came up and piilled me up 
to iny feel. “Of course he can 
sLimd," he said. But my legs felt 
dead. My father and mother ex- 
changed glances. Then my father 
slowly led me into the house 


Bui my Mama would not listen 
fe „ w months before, in the 
middle of a large gathering, she 
had accepted the Lord Jesus as 
her Saviour. 


She believed that witchcraft 
was the work of the devil, and 


After examining every part of 
my body, he produced something 
which looked like a tiny ham- 
mer. He started hitting my 
knees, shoulders, elbows and an- 
kles, noting the results on a 
piece of paper. 

He stopped for a moment, and 
called to a woman who was' 
standing nearby, looking down 
on her little son who had burns 
all over. They talked seriously 
about something and then he 


The dirty attendant saw (hat 
the cup for the man besides me 
on my left was still untouched 
He bent over him and nudged 
him. The man did not stir; he 
had died in the night. 


I had never seen anybody die 
■ before. I was trembling, feeling 
certain I would be next. "Why 
did they call my father? Perhaps 
.my time is near. " 



I was preoccupied with such 
desperate thoughts when my fa- 
ther entered the ward. The half 
hour or so Dad spent la the doc- 
tor’s office was like years tome. 
But when my father came back, 
it was not to tell me that I was 
going to die. 

The doctors told him I had to 
be transferred to Nairobi, so that 
1 could be seen by specialists. 
The dark cloud of death lifted. I 
was happy to leave the hospital. ; 

I limped alongside my father 
as we headed towards the Kikuyu 
station a quarter of a mile away. 
After a few yards, I got wry 
tired and my father had to carry 
me. 


“Lei’s wait for a bus here," 
he told me. 

As we waited. I was aware of 
people staring at my crooked leg. 
especially the small boys. During 
the time I had spent in the hospi- 
tal it had become worse, mm 


tal it had become worse, 
knee had protruded very aww- 
mally. I tried to hide il by bring- 
ing the right leg in=front of »• 

hnl eii II Awrvnnfl COUld SBC. 1 


I mi* mn of people si.rtng „ m crooked leg.., 


but still everyone cornu * 
felt naked under their pityiW 
eyes: 

In my home at Muthiga I 
mrvhnHv nnoertv waiting W 


I 


W father. scooped me into his 

then it 

nos iQo late, ■' -i 

,v Bii 



H^was Itinch-time and we were 
all hungry. .Any time now my 
brothers and sis tors' would come 
In from Schdol. ;The three of its 
ate our share of the food my 
mother; warmed up, and. after, 
wards my rather sat on his mU- 
rumbo.(a special ; stool for el* 

; IHrib 

j would have liked to run out- 
side and play, as I always did af; 
ter eating, but 1 remained glued 
to my own llttle stool. I tried tb 
have, myself upWards.i but I was 
too heavy, for my own arms. 


felt naked under their pitying eyes. 


ill tiijr uuniv - 

everybody eagerly waiting to 
me. As we approached -w 
house, I saw my mother end®? 


would have none of It. Seeing 
that I was not improving, in fact 
getting worse, she made an ap- 
pointment with a doctor at the 
Jpkuyu Hospital, close to my 
home, . .. 


touched my back> examined It 
cltwely, and told me to breathe in 
and out. . 


house, I saw my mocner 7 
little brother waiting by HmnJJ* 
side. She greeted me and w* 
corned me home. 


feeling 


Afler. months of thorough eJca- 
^ndtlon by .different doctors 1 
was discharged. Nope of the doc- • 

tars Cnnlif l»n .? uw - 


8 °? e ’ “V mind 
SuK? “What were 

[hey looking for?” That evening, 

.■JSJW S 8te J came - * told her I 
wanted to go home with her. She 


I sat on the grass, - 
really embarrassed, as jny 


tors could ^U ^TO ^i ' s^k^w r aIthou8h 

Sha^As 18 * n " vwy * uch 

icg nae got > stiff and I could ohlv'-, 

WSk with the tips Qt my toes! ' ' 


. happetongtomcf 

\ father, 'sensing somethlnja 

8^ i# ^Mnd?V I. was 


1 


hand^i . .roughened; 




, . f . - ... . ^ .the tea and ba- 

v I. saw the other, boys h S d '^^ Usht ***■ 

**8*5 to. attend sohoolr 'a ad ^ hospital was a mix- 

■5^?-TnSr lf |Sli 


answered the questions the a* 

■ ers were firing to him ■foul JJJ: 
: I sat through it all in & 
shame, -still 

left knee. They stood In a W 
a little away from me. and 

would come, look at. me and two 

: go back to the group- - 

, After talking 
my; father, my mother, w 
almost in tears, came over ^ 
and asked me how l WI.-JS 


> chknee .,1- needed: Father, 

; cin't stand/ri mi ™ 

»‘i ^^pa^sed a ad ;.oyeh-;weoki;r 

• ! me; : ' 


.communicate 
• thought,- V-JS 
■will be, taJiii., 
;and, 1 willhot 


to - in iEnglish.-^ 

■ .vNbWi njy age inates uSJJSS ^tar she left, 

talking fn^my orai«mt. ;• . wy mind W^s; greatly troubled . } 


ana asxea nw iww ,* ’ /u’muah 
joVe for mOj stlD shj^ng tbrou^ 


cheeki. 


WXO — . 

trickle again down my 
. ; At that moment I really ha « 
toy. Mama's tender 
: that only she cbuld f 

help me to be, like 
: wad drying as she helpe d 01 ■ 


ddetor fpr. therpiffSO .to bejjjted. ?■, 


NEXT WEEK ^ “I^ SlssVS 




tel|s of life in a 
times,:, of : 

vtqtefice — and of. anotker* . , 

'.hospital stay.. j' 

. : ■ ■ • ■ r , 
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Finance , business & economy 


Armico enter: 

^ ... ^ 



copper mining 
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AMMAN — The Societe Ara- 
be Des Mines De LTnchiri 
(Samin), in which the 
Amman- based Arab Mining 
Company (ARMICO) holds ai 
32.5 per cent share, has! 
awarded major contracts for 
its Si 10 million copper min- 
ing project at Akjoujt in Mau- • 
ritanla. 

Finland's Auto Kompo has an 
$18 million contract for the con- 
struction of a concentrator; 
West Germany's Klockner Lurgi 
has a S4 million contract for the 
provision of a power plant and 
“Pi®. Capag of France has a $ 9 
million contract for the construc- 
tion of a pipeline for water 
supply. 

Armico General Director 
Thabet Taher told The Star that 
work Is expected to begin In July 
with completion due within 
twenty four months. 

Financing for the project has 
not been finalised but it is ex- 
pected to come from the compa- 
ny s own equity with additional 
binding from a combination of 
supplier credits and loans ar- 
ranged by the contractors and 
soft loans from possibly the Isla- 




mic Bank for Development in 
Saudi Arabia and the Arab Fund 
for Economic and Social Deve- 
lopment in Kuwait. Details 
should be settled by the end of 
June. 

The Akjoujt copper mine was 
originally operated by the Mauri- 
tanians but it was closed in June- 
1978 because at the time it was 

By Pam Dougherty 
Star Staff Writer 

uneconomic. In 1981 a decision 
was undertaken to re-open It and 
SAMIN was established. The 
company now has a capital of 
$72 million and its shareholders 
are the Mauritanian government, 
with 37.5 per cent. Armico with 
32.5 per cent, the Iraqi govern-' 
ment 12.5. per cent, the Libyan 
Investment Co., for the Libyan* 
government, 10 per cent and thel 
Sfiudi Arabian Investment Co.,; 
for the Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment. 7.5 per cent. 

The mine has proven reserves 
of 22.1 million tonnes having 
1.59 per cent copper and with 
an estimated annual production 
of 84,000 tonnes of concen- 
trate, these reserves can run for 






1 5 years of production. The - 
company is also carrying out ex- 
ploration work in order to prove 
further reserves. 

There are also I 3 grammes of 
gold per tonne in the tailings and 
Armico is exploring the possibili- 
ties of processing this as well. 

Mr Taher says the company is 
confident about sales of the cop- 
per concentrate and that they 
have already received letters of 
intent from a number of poten- 
tial European buyers. He says 
that copper prices, like those for 
all raw materials have fluctuated 
considerably over the past couple 
of years and although copper 
prices have suffered, there has 
been some increase in prices 
recently. 

The copper mine will provide 
about 4oo jobs during the con- 
struction stage and from 600 to 
700 once it starts operation at 
full capacity and Mr Taher be- 
lieves it will provide a substan- 
tial boost to the Mauritanian eco- 
nomy. 

The copper project will be join- 
ing another very successful Mau- 
ritanian mining project in which 
Armico is involved. 


The Societe Nations le Indus- 
trie^ Et Miniere (SNIM) was 
established in Mauritania In 
1974 to exploit the iron ore de- 
posits of the Khedia and Guelbs 
regions. Proven reserves of iron 
ore are 530 million tonnes, and 
probable reserves 980 million 
tonnes. 

Following the implementa- 
tion' of the project, SNIM sold 
9.4 million tonnes of iron ore in 
1984. mainly to European buy- 
ers and sales for the first five 
months of 1985 have already 
reached 4 million tonnes. 

Armico itself was established 
In 1976 with a brief to under- 
take technical, industrial and 
commercial operations relating 
to mining activity throughout the 
Arab world. Since then it has 
shared in 1 6 mining projects and, 
industrial projects related to 
mineral resources in eight Arab 
countries. 

It is now involved in three 
projects In Jordan, the Arab Po- 
tash Co. , the Jordan Fertilizer 
Industry Co. and the newly esta- 
blished Arab Engineering Indus- 
tries which Is planning to im- 
plement an iron foundry near fr- 
bid. 


Arab Po tash Comp any makes progress 

Optimism prevails over financial success 

THE Arab Potash Project sula allows almost unlimited sup- Carnalllte processing: The praess KCI crystals are for 

owned by the Arab Potash Com- plies to the south basin, so that harvested carnalllte slurry « and withdrawn Tor pumpin 
Pany.n public shareholding com- in the case of dry seasons and received, dewatered and then de- the next process area. 

lies at the south end of the obstructions to the Jordan River, composed with process water in product dewatering prqt 
Uead Sea, -400m below Aqaba brine will still be available to the agitated tanks.; The resultant Crystals from the 5 th stage 
~f. a tovej. The project is the cul- Potash Project. slurry of sylvinite is dewatered. ta i)] zer are directed to the 

^inatlori °f a series Of attempts th* *Yicipnre nf hlehwav links and washed : the product, being duct hydro- cyclones where 
years, however, fruitful the s i te and different Sylvinite cake which passes to ij 0 r dewatering takes place. 

bv t S hB r y S v^ dies began in 1977 Mrtf of Jordan also helped to 1 the nflXl processln0 area ' underflow ol* the cyclone is 

Engineering Group the project viable, in parti- Sylvinite processing: The Syl- to the Product Centrifuges 

result SSar he new road from Safi to vinite cake is leached using 4 further de^vatering. The pre 

mftornw Iea f t0 Ws f ascinal- SViport of Aqaba. agitated tanks in a two stage of the Centrifuges is convey, 

Dmrhi ec , t ’ w h|°h is designed to . - ■ ■ - ■ « • ■ . ’ nrocess. Heated brine Is uSed for an oil fifed rotary dryer to 

■ S23? L.2 million tonnes of . . All the foregoing factors have f e £Sng oul the potassium chid- move the last trances of n 

W®? 1 / k- year from Dead Sea helped to make the project fees- d . | . sylvinite. The re- ture entrained with the crys 

&U sLIf i^ot-brin^. Product from the dryer is 

solar . ^at l ^ 8 ? f utp u S° r : KCI and Naci, which is clarified to the screening sysLem; 1 

a od f « ai j e re ^ UIr « d he * the ecohomics of ! *« a hot thickener, the overflow the fj noS and dust are co u fi 

ekist hf fi *^! aas j v . e . ^. al ^ re a8°nl y ont itself to the economics 01 ^ whlch js directed. to the. uslng cyclones and an elei 

the project. 

The potash refinery is capable 
of producing 1 ■ 2 million tonnes 
per year- of fertilizer grade po- 
tash i.e., 62.0»K 2 0 or 9?.l», 
potassium chloride. To produce 
this specification of potash the 
processes are divided into six 
. areas: • ■ t • :■ 


ekiRf .i*-' S,VB 1,81 areas oniy. 

t south basin of the 
: ^ Pro ^ ct ia 


; confiSlfej ra - 0 ^°'‘ factor which 
selection of 
. ratb fhlw 8 Wgh evapoi atiori 
■ compared to the 


Carnalllte processing: The 

harvested carnalllte slurry is 
received, dewatered and then de- 
composed with process water in 
agitated tanks. The resultant 
slurry of sylvinite is dewatered, 
and washed, the product; being 
Sylvinite cake which passes to 
the next processing area. 

Sylvinite processing: The Syl- 
vinite cake is leached using 4 
agitated tanks in a two stage 
process. Heated brine Is uSed for 
leaching out the potassium chlo- 
ride from the sylvinite. The re-, 
suit is a hoi brine, saturated with 
KCI and Naci, which is clarified 
In a hot thickener, the overflow 
from which is directed. to the. 
next process area, while the 
underflow is withdrawn and 
directed' to the 2nd stage Of 
leaching/ ' ' ': 

Crystallization process: the 
saturated hot brine from the pot- 
thickener is cooled successively 
In live crystallizers from 93C® to 
49C° ahd during this cooling 


process KCI crystals are formed; 
and withdrawn for pumping to 
the next process area. 

Product dewatering process: 
Crystals from the 5lh stage crys- 
tallizer are directed to the pro- 
duct hydro- cyclones where par- 
liaf dewatering takes place. The 
underflow of the cyclone is sent 
to the Product Centrifuges for 
further dewatering. The product 
of the Centrifuges is conveyed to 
an oil fifed rotary dryer to re- 
move the last trances of mois- 
ture entrained with the crystals. 

' Product from the dryer is sent 
to the screening system, while . 
the fines and dust are collected 
using cyclones and an electro- 
static precipitator. The fines are 
then conveyed to compaction un- 
its Tor size enlargement. 

Screening and compaction: 
The. product at the exit or the 
dryer is conveyed tb the screen- 
ing section iwh^re it is segregated! 
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Significant j 
progress 

»‘THE COMPANY made a 
significant progress,*' 
says the 1984 annual re- 
port of the Arab Potash 
Company. Yes, It Is a fact, 
the potash production and 
sales increased and the 
prices improved last year. 
So it was an Improvement. 
Also the loss Incurred in 
1984 decreased from JD 
19,215,262 in 1983 to 
JD 14,105,349. 

In financial terms the 
company achieved no pro- 
gress except In reducing 
the loss rate which Is attri- 
buted to the high produc- 
tion cost and for that the 
world market price did not 
show any sympathy. 

The problem with the 
company Is that the project 
was designed to produce 
1.2 million tonnes of po- 
tash per annum, and dur- 
ing the course of operation 
only it could be determined 
that the Solar pan and the 
refinery needed modifica- 
tion. It limited the prodne- 
tion to 280,000 tonnes In 
1983 and 486,868 tonnes 
In 1984. 

Because of the large size 
of the project, and its lia- 
bilities, the operational, 
administrative and other 
expenses made the produc- 
tion cost much higher, 
which could only be 
brought, down when the 
company becomes capable 
of. producing the designed 
capacity. 

It Would have been eco- 
nomical had the company 
embarked on the projeet 
with facilities for produc- 
ing what It has produced In 
the past , two years and ex- 
panded phase by phase to 
the target production ca- 
pacity, which otherwise 
also' Is expected to achieve 
by 1987. 

The demand for potash 
In the world market Is on 
ah upward trend and if the 
company manages to reach 
its target production of, 
1 . 2 ' million tonnes per an-. r 
num it wlU be able to re- 
j Here Itself from the recur? 
rjng. losses. 









Abdullah 
Maliki’ s 


Optimism prevails 


opinion 


Unlawful business 


‘‘AS I understand It, the 
function of Amman Financial 
Market Is to give liquidity to 
the financial investments and 
participate in those invest- 
ments and indirectly to en- 
courage over the copnter. 
transactions. To say that the 
function of Amman Financial 
Market is to gather national * 
savings and that It has helped 
in that direction Is a hypothe- 
sis which requires clarifica- 
tions. 

On the other hand, one of 
3 mr economic experts Is of the 
opinion that we were wrong in 
establishing this Market. 
This opinion, however, Is 
arguable. But If we consider 
that the primary function of 
the Market is what we have 
shown above, then It Is under- 
standable wfiy the share prices 
fall below its normal value 
and causes troubles to the In- 
vestors. 

. Dealers with shares, 
whether they are buyers or 
vendors are of two categories: 
The first category Is the real 
Investors who buy shares for 
profit and try to sell them 
When they are In need of li- 
quidity. But when the share 
prices plummet between '40 to 
70 per cent of Its nominal va- 
lue the loss becomes so great 
Ihatll deter the shareholders 


from looking for liquidity. 
Thus the real investors meet a 
quandary or a dilemma be- 
cause the system of invest- 
ment breaks down. 

The second category of In- 
vestors Include the speculators 
who buy and sell shares 
quickly and try by all means 
to Influence offer and de- 
mands; they loose but others 

J ialn; they gain and others 
oftse. Tlius profits and losses 
occur without benefiting the 
national economy and without 
gaining any benefit or produc- 
tion just as happens on the 
gambling green tables. 

In my knowledge, specula- 
tion in shares Is unlawful In 
accordance with Islamic 
understanding. Islam has 
sanctified the blood of a hu- 
man being as well as the prop- 
erty of others. It prohibits 
coveting or taking the prop- 
erty of others except by lawful 
means. It therefore prohi- 
bits theft, gambling, corrup- 
tion, cheating and usury. 

Indeed life Is beautiful if 
we live in a society where you 
feel secure spiritually and 
materially; secure not because 
of police force or houses sur- 
rounded by Iron hedges or 
protected by electronic mech- 
anism, but because of self- 
discipline and fear of God. 


World potash supply & demand 
(000 tons K 2 ) 


Supply 

Demand 

Excess 

Shortage 


1980 

27.54 

27.16 


1981 

27.63 

25.98 


24.29 

24.30 


1983 

25.26 


1984 

29.08 


27*03 28.00 


(0,01) (1.77) 


1 Figures for 1984 are estimates,: 


Continued from page 13 

into different grades, i.e. coarse 
and standard, while the dust and 
powder Is directed to the com- 
paction section where fines are 
compacted to produce a granular 
product. 

Product storage and shipping: 
The final product can either go to 
the Product Storage Building, of 
capacity 60,000 tonnes, or it 
can be conveyed to the three 
shipping bins from which it can 
be loaded into road wagons for 
transport to Aqaba and onward 
ocean shipment. 


Production 

The Arab Potash Company now 
entered its third year of produc- 
tion and operation. According to 
the annual report. ' 1984, the 
company made significant pro- 
gress, in production and sales, 
during the year under report al- 
though. it could not reach the 
target annual production tonnage 
of 1,200.000 MTPY, which the 
.company authorities hope to 
achieve by 1 987. 

The company produced 
48 6.868 tonnes of Potash last 
year compared to 280,000 ton- 
nes produced in 1983. Though, 
the company made significant 
progress, there were obstacles to 
a smooth operation which the 
authorities attribute to the corro- 
sion and erosion problems. An 
aggressive programme to rectify 
and replace the critical areas is 
underway and they do not expect 
that the corrosion and erosion 
problems will restrict the 1985 

Pi ,er ?« ol l s ' A* 50, the company 
identified major deficiencies and 
areas where modifications and 
changes should have to be made. 
Once, all the corrective measu- 
res are completed the production- 
is expected to reach the design 

tonnage. TJe company expects to 

produce 800,000 tonnes of po- 
tash In 1985. ^ 


Marketing 

.. Durihg 1984 there Was a re- 
cord production of frbtasK in the' 

■^V ro - p - 29 m|Uion t0nnes 

£ winch showed an increa- 

iQ'flT n Jj 5 ;P er cent over the 
1983 production Also the global 

demand of potash reached. 28 


Eng. All Youssef Ensour — ? 
Electric Engineer from the 
Queen Mary’s College, Lon- 
don 

million tonnes of K20. This in- 
crease in demand has reflected 
on the sale prices which, per 
tonne increased by $6 in the first 
half and by S 5 in the second half 
of 1984. 

The Arab Potash company's 
sales in 1984 totalled 449.602 
tonnes which is more than dou- 
ble the sales of 1 983, 2 I 1 ,000 
tonnes. The major buyers of 
Arab Potash during' 1984 were: 
Indonesia 

' (MT); China - 54,000 

V^T); Malaysia/ Singapore * 
48 850 (MT); France - 32.760 

SHU 5 South Korea ' 32,000 
(MT); Taiwan - 28.080 (MT)- 
Brazil- 25.000 (MT) ; New Zea- 
land - 19,315 (MT); Japan - 
5.000 (MT); Iraq -- 8^ 097 ' 
( MT) ; Senegal 8,000 ( MT) ; 
J u {JS« y - 7.000 (MT) S Burma - ' 
6,500 (MT); Italy 5.000 (MT) 
and Ivory Coast- 5.000 (MT). 

' Financial results 

There was tangible financial 
results during 1984 due to in- 
crease In • production, • export ■ 
sales, and increased prices. ■ 
However, we cannot foresee any 
financial success, in terms of 
profit until the company which is 
designed to produce 1.2' milloln 
tonnes per year at maximum ca- - 
pacity, commences its target 
production, it has to spend huge 
sums on infrastructure, because • 
or its remote' location which 


' Ue who h® 
the steering 

f«»®wlng posltolus b, . 
fore taking oven the eojiTl 
general manager of tfi. L 
Potash company: . 

Director of Industry and En. 

aur-* Mois,r >' 

«dc ni l S 9 V* -1 980 “ S,ry ,,d ^ r 

® D “*' Maneger, Phiapk. 
ate Mining Company 
:General Manager of Jordan 
Administrative and Consulia- 
live Co. 


necessitates additional spend., 
ing on construction of housing 
accommodation, .roads, water 
and power supply System in addi- 
tion to. the production facilities. 
Therefore, the total assets cost-' 
ing about 85 per cent are lined 
with only 1 5 per cent left vari- 
able. 

The company now plans to 
re-organize the financing struc- 
ture by taking short term credits 
from local tanks and medium* 
term loans guaranteed ' by the 
government. In 1 984. the com* 
pany managed to raise loans of 
JD,12;000,000 locally. JD 
5.0 (TO .’000 was through a me- 
dium loan from a bank loan syn- 
dicate while the balance was in' 
the form of bonds. 

According to the financial 
statements the company incurred 
-a total loss of 14,105,349 di- 
nars during 1 9~84. This is mainly 
because of the hjgh production 
cost. This high production cost Is 
.unavoidable, as the production 
remains toward hence the reyen- 
ues from large project. The op- 
erational. * administrative and 
'other expenses are compara- 
tively higher because of the she 
.of the project, which is actually 
designed to produce 1.2 million 
tonnes per annum. This loss, 
therefore, can be made good 
when the company becomes cap- 
able of producing 1 . 2 million 
tonnes annually with a corre- 
sponding rise, in the sales. : 


THE ARAB POTASH; ^COMPANY LTD. , 

A PUBLIC SHAREHO LDlNQ COMPANY" 

. Amman -Jordan 

TIm Balance »»at December 31,1984 
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AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM TUESDAY 20 MAY TO MONDAY 3 
JUNE 

NAHE OF COMPNAY OPENING PRICE CLOSING PRICE 

ISLAMIC BANK 2.550 2.5B0 

JQRDAN-KUUAIT 2.450 2.420 

HOUSING BANK 1.550 1.570 

JORDAN ARAB INVEST. 1.800 1.800 

INDUSTRIAL DEV. 1.500 1.550 

PETRA BANK 4.500 4.550 

JORDAN SECURITIES 1.040 1.040 

JORDAN FINANCE HDU8E .840 .830 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 1.050 1.030 

JORDAN NATIONAL 2.610 2.550 

JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 1.150 1.110 

DARCO HOUSING .760 ' .750 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. .B70 .830 

MACHINERY LEASING CO. .690 .690 

ARAB BANK 131.500 131.000 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 1.280 1.280 

JORDAN-FRENCH IN8U. 2.480 2.470 

RIFCO INSURANCE .760 .770 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 1.450 1.450 

ARAB INT. HOTELS .400 .400 

ARAB PAPER .380 .370 

JORDAN DAIRY .920 .930 

ARAB ALUMINUM .630 .610 

ARAB MEDICINE HAN. 3.070 3.030 

ARAB CHEMICAL DETERGENTS 3.950 3.870 

BAR AL DAUA 1.380 1.350 

JORDAN TEXTILES 4.350 4.800 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 2.300 2.320 

JORDAN PHOSPHATES 2. BOO 2.850 

JORDAN TANNING 1.B00' 1.800 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES .640 ' .630 

ALA DIN INDUSTRIES .730 ’ .690 

JXHC0 .620 .810 

JORDAN MINING 1.000 1.000 

JORDAN TOBACCO 12.000 11.500 

JORDAN REFINERIE8 6.820' 6. BIO 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 4.300 4.300 

JORDAN GULF BANK 1.600 1.550 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 1.030 1.030 

NATIONAL WALLET .740 .730 

JORDAN INSURANCE 8.300 B.350 

DAR AL SHAAB PUBLISHING .B30 .830 

NATIONAL MARITIME .930 .930 

GENERAL MINING 1.650 1.610 

AL INT AGE . 2.960 2.850 

NATIONAL STEEL 1.210 1.210 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES .800 .780 

AL KHAZAF INDUSTRIES 1.010 1.020 

JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 1.110 1.090 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES .9B0 -980 

JORDAN ARAB FINANCE 1.320 1.300 

CATTLE AND POULTRY .480 -480 

OARAGE 0UNER8 UNION 5.70.0 5.500 

JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEB. .710 -720 

HOLY LAND INSURANCE 1-060 1-040 

1RBID ELECTRICITY .950 -950 

NAFIA .900 " -900 

AKARCO .660 .670 

JORDAN BANK 4 20.000 : 20.000 

GENERAL INSURANCE 2.300 2.320 

ARAB INSURANCE .950 -890 

JOTEL AND TOURISM 3.000 -3.300 

PETRA MACHINES RENTAL -BOO -790 
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Market unsteady 

By Marodouh El Ghaly 
Star Amman Financial Market Analyst 

PRICES OF shares appreciably improved on the closing 
day of last week, particularly in the industrial sector. 
On the whole, however, the prices continued to de- 
cline and the daily handling was poor. 

390.000 shares were handled at the market value of 
JD 611,000 divided among 680 contracts; a decrease 
of 18.7 per cent compared to last week. 

, The daily handling average came to JD 122,000 with a 
deviation of 28.6 per cent or 5. 7 per cent of total 
around this average, thus indicating instability at the 
market. 

The shares of 63 companies were handled from which 
16 companies gained including: 

I - Jordan Drapery Company closing at JD 4. 800 up from 
JD 4.350 

2- Jordan Hotels and Tourism closing at JD 3.300 up, 
from JD 3.000 

3- Industrial Development Bank closing at JD 1.550 up 
j frdm JD 1.500 

'29 companies lost Including: 

1- Arab insurance closing at JD .890 down from 
JD .950 

2- DARCO closing at JD .750 down from JD .760- 

3* Aladdin Industries closing at JD .690 down from 
JD. 730 

4- Jordan Tobacco and Cigarettes Co. closing at 
JP 1 1.500 down from JD 1 2.000 

'5- Jordan Investment and financing closing at JD 1.110 
down from JD 1 . 1 50 

/ 

18 companies had ho change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 41.000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD 17,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among 
the sector according to the following percentages: 


Sector 


Banks 

Industry 

|Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

57.1% 

31.5% 

7.2% 

4.2% 


Last 
week’s 
share ' 

62. 1 % 
32.5% 
1.4% 
4% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector 


Banks (out of 20 traded) Share 

of sector 

I - National Bank 26.4% 

2- Arab Bank 19.5% 

'3- Petra Bank 12.7% 

;4« Jordan- Kuwait Bank I 1.5% 

Industrials (out of 28 traded) 

1- Jordan Petroleum 

Refinery 28.5% 

.2- Arab Aluminium 

(Industries 16.8% 

3- Arab Chemical 

Detergents Co. 12.4% 

|4- Jordan Dairy Co. 6.8% 

Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- Jordan National 

‘ Maritime 41.8% 

,2- Jordan Electric Power 24.8% 

i 

Insurance (out of 7 traded) 

1- Jordan- French 

Insurance 56.8% 


Share 
of market 

15.1% 

11 . 2 % 

7.2% 

6.5% 


5.3% 

3.9% 

2 . 1 % 


3.1 % 

1 . 8 % 


2.4% 


Weekly Average Record 
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Dales 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industrie* 

Average 

28-5 

-.IX 

8 X 

-1.5X 

-IX 

6 X 

129-5 

-,3X 

+.4 96 

Zero 

- -.5 X 

■ — . 3 X 

’l-« 

-,4X 

Zara 

-1.2X 

+.02 X 

-.01 X 

2-6 

+.09 X 

-IX 

+.9X 

-.2 X 

+.01 X . 

>« 

+.2X 

-.2,8 X 

+.6X 

+1,1 X 

+.4X- •/.; 

Total 
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The 
number of 

Industrial 

disputes 

continue 

to fall 

IHI: I KI'.NI ) towards fewer m- 
tlustiKil disputes — which 
shirk'd u» emerge almost u dcc- 
4 inu* :,i?0 . “ ‘■"ill i micd Ihnni^h 
when l here was a furl hci 
decrease in i he number of 
m rises, wurkcis involved mid 
working days U»m. 

Hii.s growing reluctance 
nmong workers in icsort in 
•Mi ike net inn is p.iriiciil:u |> up. 
I'Jircnl in iinliisirinlised market 
economy omni lies where (he 
drop in IJie number of .sii/kes 

S'*' 1 ! 1, "'-.UMI. ,.„i 0,1 

IV7.M0.S.I w;,.s espeeiallv din- 
uiiilie. I he graph Mow illus- 
irates ihe irend in I '• mdu.sirm- 
lised con juries during this ner- 
iinl. 

Inr example, in Canada the 
number of strikes in |')7 4 was 
1.21k. while by 1983 ii had 
dwindled u> fi 4 5 Comparable 
figures in some other countries 
include Australia with 2.80*> 
down lo |.7X,S: |u,|y. 5j 7l| 

down to r .565:* Japan. 5.211 
down to 89.1. and the United 
Kingdom. 2.922 down lo 1 . 3 5 2 
according lo statistical data on 
mdusirmi unrest collated in the 

o V of ILO's Vear 

book of Labour Statistics. 

In ihe 5 I countries for which 
figures were made available, the 
Year Book shows that in 1983 
there were 6 per cent fewer 
strikes — 21.600 instead of 
23,000 — 26 per cent fewer 
workers involved in them — 16 
million instead or 21.7 million 
— and 24 per cent fewer work- 
ing days lost — E 07. 8 million in- 

f 982 ° r 1 4 1 1 9 mil,ion — than in 
. In the 1 9 OECD* countries 



which provided relevant data, 
the number of strikes went down 
by 2 per cent, from 14.600 in 
1^82 to 14.300 in 1983. while 
the number of strikers decreased 
by up to 5 million, a drop of 29 
per cent. However, the number 
of working days lost because or 
strikes increased slightly by 3 
percent ~ from 48.6 million to 
50. I million. The average num- 
ber of days lost by each striker 
went up slightly from 4.8 to 5.3 
days with Canada. Ireland, the 
Netherlands andtheUnited States 
subtantially above the average. 

Most of these working days 
were lost in the manufacturing 
sector which accounted for 46.2 


per cent of the total loss; trans- 
port. storage and communica- 
tions accounted for 23.1 per 
cent; community, social and per- 
sonal services for I 1 . 7 per cent: 
and construction for 6.8 oer 
cent. H 

Corresponding figures for 
other sectors are: Agriculture, 
forestry, hunting and fishing: 
i . o per cent, mining and quarry- 
ing. 2.9 per cent; electricity, 
gas and water. 2.2 per cent; tr- 
ade. restaurants and hotels, 2 4 
■ per cent; insurance, real estate 
and business services, 0.3 per 
cent, and 2.6 per cent for “ac- 
tivities not adequately describ- 


The 40- hour week remains 

out of reach for millions 

A fVWn mi . . _ 


In the remaining 3 2 countries, 
most of which are in the Third 
World, the number of strikes 
also went down with a drop of I 3 
per cent, from 8.400 in I 982 lo 
7.300 in 1983. The number of 
strikers went down by 16 per 
cent. from 4.4 million in 1982 
to 3.7 million in 1983, and the 
number of working days lost de- 
creased by 38 per cent, from 
93.4 million in 1982 to 57.7 
million in 1983. 

While the average working 
days lost per striker also went 
down — from 13.3 to 8 — it re- 
mained higher than that in the 
industrialised countries. In 
Ecuador. India and Pakistan. 


‘however, this average was not- 
.ably higher. 

A word of caution from the 
Year Book: “Because of varia- 
tion between countries in defini- 
tions. sources, scope and statis- 
tical treatment of data at country 
level, any comparison of the 
.magnitude and. relative impor- 
tance of industrial dispute! 
should be made with extreme 
care.” 

* Australia", Austria, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, In- 
land, Italy, Japan, Netherlaola, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poring*!, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, li- 
lted Kingdom, United States. 


ACCORDING TO an ILO report 
between 1 974 and 1 983 the du- 
ration of the work week in- 
creased in the Republic of Korea 
by 4.5 hours, as well as in Japan 
- hours, in Singapore. 1.0. 
in Peru, 0.6 and in the United 
States by 0.1. This increase 
brought the Republic of Korea’s 
work week up to 54.4 hours; in 
Peru it meant 4 7.8 hours a 
week; 48.9 in Singapore, and in 
the United Stales, just 0.1 over 
40 hours. 

Other countries where the 
working week still exceeded 40 
hours in 1 983 included: Costa 
Rica 4 9 1 3 ; SriLanka, 48.9; 
Hongkong. 45. 5; Burundi, 45: 
Switzerland,. .4 3. 2; Czechoslovn- 
4 *- 1 « Cyprus, 41.0; Ire- 
laml. 40.8; the Federal Republic 

■USSR a 40 a 3 y ' 4 ° S ' a " d lhe 
On the other hand, by 1983 
manufacturing . industry wor- 
kers in the following countries 
had already achieved a working 
week of less than 40 hours: .Fin- 
land, whose 32. 3 -hour work 
week was the shortest reported 
followed by Austria with 33.3 
hours; Poland, 35.1; Hungary, 
35.3; Belgium, and Denmark' 
35.5 each; Australia, 36.9; 
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THE 40 -HOUR work week — taken for granted hv min 

over —sU*! I 'remain IndHstrU* the wS' 

r« J . a still remains out of reach for millions more Anri 

' v ' len ‘he trend in some countries iHncVenl 
1 1*8^3 towards an even shorter work week tn enma «■. 

S K h °o r S? s> ^- 

XiTshoSrf ,n N ° rWay Wh0SC ™«-l‘I„8TOekwM 


Sweden, 37.7; Israel. 38; Ca- 
nada- and Spain, 38.4 each; 
Greece , 38.5; France. 38.9 
and New Zealand, 39.5 hours. 

in Norway and the 
United kingdom data are avail- 
able only for men and women 
separately and the figures show 
an even shorter working week in 
Norway for both men — 30.6 
hours — and woman, 24.9 
hours. In (he United Kingdom 
the hours worked arc, respec- 
tively. 42.6 and 38. I. 

In manufacturing Industries 
women generally worked fewer 
hours than their male colleag- 


J“ s - these differences 

so < 983 i nc lude: Singapore, 
50.6 hours for men, 47.5 hours 
for women; Switzerland, 43 5 

i7 d . 42 ,' 0; Ireland . 42.4 and 
J7. I; Japan, 42.3 and 38.6, 
and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many where the working week 
for men lasted 40.8 hours and 
for women, 39.1 hours. Only in 
the Republic of Korea did women 
work longer hours than men: 55 
hours as against 53.9. 

Over the 1974-1983 decade 
the work. week became shorter in 
MS countrlc, induing 
.Greece where it decreased by 



^e^evelonino” 1 Wor , k for n,ore hours than men In many of 
me developing countries. 


LL h ° U ” J i n 1501,1 lhe Nether- 

JKS n a f n l FranCe the working 

^f D e . k ° f was? earners decreased 
m °r® than that of the sa- 
i amptoyees with 1.2 and 
h) ?. hou ; s respectively in the Ne- 
therlands and 4.0 and 3 7 
hours in France. In the parti- 
fi ™ °ase of France the decrease 
s partiy due to the reduction of 
normal hours of work since 

Some, centrally planned eco- 
-nomy countries also'saw a reduc- 


tion in the work week Jj 
period including Pol0nd JJJh 2.0 
hours less, Hungary 
hours and Czechoslovakia 

0.5. . if . 

The data used refer k 

■erage duration of the wo 

and international compansow ih 

'the figures should * *«f dura - 
caution as the concept oi 
tion, definitions and P* ^ 
covered as well as the i * JJjun- 
sources of data vary from ^ 
try to country. 


10NDON — An armoured cable 
,-jpaWe of carrying up to I . S 40. 
telephone circuits is being laid 
jeross lhe Red Sea between Jcd- 
jih in Saudi Arabia and Djibouti 
„nihe north-easi African coast. 

The cable is a Vila I link in a 
5108 million, telecommunica- 
te project linking Singapore 
rtith Marseille via Sumatra. Sri 
Lanka. the Middle East and 
Italy. 

The link, which traces some of 
ihe world's oldest sea routes, is 
intended lo speed ihe flow of 
commercial traffic. 

Ii will comprise seven subma- 
rine telecommunications systems 
linked by co-axial cable across 
feypi. and Is scheduled for com- 
pletion next year. 

Telecommunications is one of 
ihe fastest-growing sectors of 
ihe world economy, wi t h do mu nd 
lor international calls doubling 
every four to five years. 

The promoters of the cubic 

By Thomas Land 

Compass Kea lures 


ink hope ii will generate busi- 
es in industries from shipping 
(•> electronics. 

A driving force behind the 
project is Singapore, whose Tele- 
iummunications Authority has a 
ii per cent stake in it. the sec- 
t*nd largest investment. 

The country considers tele- 
communications an essential 

• component of its development as 
j leading high-technology 
research, development and man- 
ufacturing centre in Asia. 

Singapore seeks to attract 
international business by offer- 
ing sophisticated information- 
wsed services to commerce and' 
, industry. 

A total of 20 telecommunica- 
nons administrations are partici- 
ra'ng in the South-East 

• Asia/ Middle East/ Western Eu- 
rope (SEAMEWE) project. 
K** « l be biggest investor 
c™ 21 per cent, followed by 
Singapore. Saudi Arabia (17 per 

«nt! 8n< * ,ndones ‘ a ^ 7 P®r 

Telecom International, ' 
. De biggest Investor, also 

; 5f USSE LS — Fed up with almost 
: j, lt .|7* ars J °f protectionism. 

! ,hp it p ?i ucin 8 countries in 
for ak!?., World are searing up 
w . 8 ^ att ^ e t0 reform the rules 
files S international tex- 

lvl11 begin in Geneva 
swiKorJ 5i! s 5 ries °f meetings 
ment 0/ n d b T- th ? General Agree- 
lGATT)° n ^ ar, ^ s an< * Trade 

; taJ'A 1 * S decide on the fu- 
^frfeMulti-Flbre Arran- 

<nt fc! ween A i‘ a , 19 . 74 a 8reem- 
: i3 «iriaS deve loping and in- 
i' broM l n d ° L Untries lh at gave 
? t'me kj lhe Un ‘ted States 
t 'ndustrio^: , UClU re tlieir textile 
{ (0nj Pci iini°r COpe ^th increased 
T pci,l,0n from the South. 

itcrlf rtA l™ 8 seen as a 

ll0n ,o C M- n^? d an excep- 
lorbid ihfl h p r rules which 
,!ee trade. erCCt on of harriers to 

toS&. an ?US officials ar- 
CJic " Whlrh 6 ? 1 *^ was a special 

Auction of e vrl US , t - ried the intro ' 

l ' !cl “dina m, J S ept i 0naI measures, 
Sports 8 quotM for Third World 

Uhfch rlL ' ‘ short-term” deal 
■flionai SSJ* d an earUer inter- 
In 19611 !.? n agreement signed 
°w. Tu' tunied into a lastina 






u signeo 

one. the S d int0 a lasting 
!9?j and was renewed in 
Rent er, J* 88 , 111 in 1982. The 
1986 tension expires in July 
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JliPALERMO 


ALEXANDRIA 


Proceeding 
or imminent 


2 Completed 


cr:r 




--j Subsidiary 
links 


SUEZ 


JEDDAH 


A telecommunications network due for completion next 
year will link three continents by cable in a $408 million 
project aiming to "cash in on one of the most rapidly- 
growing sectors of the world economy. 


acts as a consultant to Saudi Ara- 
bia and Djibouti in inspection 
and testing of the cable now be- 
ing laid under the Red Sea. 

Mike Abbott, a British Tele- 
com spokesman in London, said 
the new link was intended “to 
strengthen network security by 
providing a communications path 
independent of existing satellite 
routes.” 

Until recently, telecommuni- 
cation based on geo-stationary 
satellite links was expected to re- 
place cable, but demand for sub- 
marine cable communications is 
continuing to expand by 15 per 
cent a year. 

Satellites have proved unable- 
to meet the growth of inter- 
continental telecommunica- 


tions traffic. About half the vo- 
lume of international telephone 
traffic is still transmitted by 
cable. 

Satellite technology may be 
more glamorous, said a British 
specialist, but cable offers 
greater security, longer service 
life, lower operational costs and 
an absence of time delays. 

Subsidiary links in the Far East 
will connect Australia. New Zea- 
land. Hong Kong and other re- 
gions to the SEAMEWE net- 
work. The system will eventually 
replace the 18-year old South- 
East Asia Commonwealth (Sea- 
corn) cable. 

The S37.5 million Red Sea 
link is being laid by Britain's 
Standard Telephones and Cables 
with the vessel Cable Venture. 


The developing countries say 
that the 23 years of protection- 
ism are enough. They point out 
that despite Lhe promises made 
in 1974, the MFA has not re- 
duced barriers or liberalised tr- 
ade. 

Third World complaints are 
backed up by GATT- sponsored 
studies, which recommend aboli- 
tion of the MFA and a return lo 
open trade. 

The latest report denounced 
the MFA as “sectoral and discri- 
minatory in nature, directed, 
against developing countries as aj 
whole, and inimical to the opera- 
tion of comparative advantage 
even among developing coun- 
tries.” 

The agreement, said the re- 
port, Trade Policies for a Better 
Future, should be brought to ail 
end when it expires in July 
1986. 



Representative of the LIS and 
European textile industries disa- 
gree. An “indefinite extension" 
of the MFA has been proposed by 
members of Comi textile, the Eu- 
ropean organisation of textile 
producers. 

By Shada Islam 

Compass News Features 


Fearing their governments 
might agree to abolish the MFA 
for “political reasons" . Co- 
mitextile has launched a vigor- 
ous campaign to have the 
agreement renewed. 

The textile industry is still a 
special case, said Philippe Le- 
clerq, president of Comitextile. 
“It would be premature and dan- 
gerous to return to GATT rules 
in the textile trade.” 

Comitextile members say any 
move to scrap the MFA will lead 


re 
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The 14 Mil/ cubic and the 1 I I 
submarine amplifiers used ( simi- 
lar to tlto.se used in Cuiilal Two 
across the North Atlantic] were 
manufactured in Britain. 

Abbott said (hat the Red Sea 
cable will be operational later 
this year. 

Work on the entire system is 
proceeding to schedule, although 
strike action at n French cable 
factory may delay completion of 
Ihe link across the Mediterran- 
ean. 

The first section of the 
SEAMEWE system. between 
Si ngapore and 1 ndonesia. was 
completed at the end of last year. 
It now carries a small amount of 
local traffic. The second section, 
between Indonesia and Sri 
Lanka, is lo be laid by a Japanese 
company by the end of the year, 
and the third, linking Sri Lanka 
with Djibouti, should be com- 
pleted by the French manufac- 
turer Submarcom by September. 


From Djibouti, the cable will 
cross the Red Sea twice on its 
northward route. The first seg- 
ment is now being laid from the 
Cable Venture: the second, 

which will route the cable from 
Jeddah to Sue/ in Egypt, will be 
laid by Submarcom. perhaps by 
the end of this year. 

The land link across the desert 
lo Alexandria will be built by the 
Egyptian company Arento using 
equipment provided by Siemens 
of Austria. 

The two remaining sections 
beneath the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Alexandria and Palermo in 
Sicily and from there to Mar- 
seille. are lo be laid early in 
19 86 by Submarcom. 

The various sections of the 
system will have different capa- 
bilities. ranging from more than 
1.000 circuits between Indone- 
sia and Djibouti to 2.500 circuits 
between Alexandria and Mar- 
seille. 


South pushes for 
new deal on textiles 


Developing nations are calling for an end to the Multi-Fibre 
Arrangement, which has regulated the international textile tr- 
ade since 1974. But Western producers want the deal — in- 
cluding export quotas — extended; and some Third World 
countries are also wary of unrestrained free trade. 


to chaos, and unilateral restric- 
tions instead of bilaterally- 
agreed quotas. 

Any liberalisation of the trade 
would also jeopardise the indus- 
try's efforts to restructure and 
modernise, they said. 

Developing countries argue, 
however, that at least half the 
1.3 million jobs the European 
industry claims to have lost over 
the last decade disappeared be- 
cause of new technology. 

A number of Third World ex- 
perts have hinted that continued 
textile restrictions could prevent 
them buying Europe's exports. 

“How can Ihe EEC expect us 
lo import its ships and aer- 
oplanes if it prevents us earning 
any money from our textile ex- 
ports? asked it Chinese official. 

Third World arguments are 
echoed by European consumer 
groups, which see the MFA 
jacking up world textile prices. 

European retail organisations 
arc also pressing for a “pro- 
gressive return to free trade" in 
textiles. 

More European textile impor- 
ters, experts and policy-makers 
now agree that some “elements 
of liberalisation” should be in- 
troduced in any new MFA nego- 
tiated in Geneva next year. 

* ' While no one wants a return 
to GATT rules, nobody wants the 


MFA to be extended as it is.” 
said Wilhelm Haferkamp. for- 
mer European Commissioner for 
external relations, at a recent se- 
minar on the MFA organised by 
European retail organisations in 
Brussels. 

Most people, said Haferkamp. 
“want a changed system.” But 
Ihe change should be introduced 
gradually; the MFA “could not 
be abolished overnight." 

Most Third World experts pri- 
vately agree, although their offi- 
cial position is that the MFA 
should be scrapped in favour of 
free trade. 

Smaller textile- producing dev- 
eloping nations believe complete 
liberalisation ol' the trade could 
mean tougher competition from 
Ihe “dominant suppliers” — 
Hong Kong. South Korea, Nlceau 
and Taiwan. 

China's rapid emergence as a 
major textile producer also wor- 
ries competitors in both North 
and South. 

Most T hird World nations are 
likely to opt for the “transitional 
MFA solution” — renewal of the 
existing agreement with some 
liberalisation and the promise of 
a gradual return to free trade by 
the early 1 990s. 

Whether the United Stales or 
the European Community will 
accept such a compromise re- 
mains to be seen. 
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TAIF (Opecna) — Saudi Arabia has re-affirmed its commit - 1 
men I to the defence of Opcc'.s oil price structure. 

A spokesman for tlie ministry of petroleum and mineral re- 
sources at the weekend dismissed rumours that the kingdom 
was preparing for a price cut and called on Opec member 
countries for co-operation In defending the organization’s 
prices. 

He added that Saudi Arabia. ‘ ’which has borne the greater 
responsibility for defending the prices", would not work to- 
wards their reduction. 

IDB signs $60 million agreement 

JEDDAH (Opecna) — The Islamic Development Bank (IDB) 
extended a $60 million loan last week lo the Algerian 
National Iron and Steel Company for the purchase of Indus- 
trial Intermediate goods. 

The loan was signed by IDB Vice-President Ousman Seek 
and Bel Khoja Abdulatlf, the assistant financial manager of 
the company and Ahmed Red* Torkl of the Banque Exterlenre 
i* Algerle. 

Saudi Arabia exports melamine to Europe 

DAMMAM (Opecna) — The Saudi Arabian Fertilizers Com- 
pany (SAFCO) has shipped Its first export of melamine to Eu- 
rope. Thirty- Iwo tonnes went to West Germany and 16 tonnes 
to Spain. ' 

The company’s melamine plant Is expected to produce 
30,000 tonnes annualy. The compound is used In Glue, Dye 
and the manufacture of household utensils. 

SAFCO produced 100,168 tonnes of fertilizers during the 
first four months of this year. 

In the same period, it sold 61,656 tonnes of urea and 
30,5*17 tonnes of sulphuric add against 34,730 tonnes and 
21,300 tonnes respectively in the same period of 1984. 

Go-ahead for Saudi agricultural projects 

TAIF (Opecna) — Several animal husbandry and agricultural 
projects arc to be set up in Saudi Arabia st a cost of nearly $5 
million. 

Agriculture and Water Resources Minister Abdulrahman 
A J- Sheikh said two of the projects, costing $1.29 million 
would be located In Hail for the production of 536 tonnes of 
wheat and 1,334 tonnes of fodder annually. 

A $1.2 million project at Qualqlab will help produce 616 
tonnes of wheat and 540 tonnes of fodder. A $1.2 million 
fruit and nursery scheme at Tabuk Is expected to produce 637 
tonnes of fruit annually, while a further 1.2 million will be 
spent on setting up a quail- breeding centre at Tabuk with a 
production rate of 1.3 million birds a year. 

All projects arc In the private sector and will be financed by 
the Saudi Agricultural Bank. 


Iraq signs contract for power station 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — The Italian company GIE Is to con- 
struct a sub-electric power transforming station In Iraq under 
a contract concluded here last week. 

Under the deal, signed by Subhl Yassin, Iraqi minister of 
Industry and minerals, and the firm, the project Is to be com- 
pleted In 39 months. 

Another contract for the construction of two major electric 
power stations and the expansion of three existing ones was 
also signed between the ministry and the Japanese company 
Tayomlnka. 

The ministry Is planning to build 21 new electricity sub-' 
stations throughout ihe country in 1985. 

Gas pipeline from Qatar to Turkey under study' 

DOHA (Opccna) -- A feasibility study on a transcontinental 
gas pipeline from Qatar to Turkey Is to be undertaken soon. 

If the project is Implemented, it would make Qatar, Tnr- 
key’ s main supplier of natural gas. Prime Minister Turgut 
Ozal of Turkey told the weekly Gulf Times. * 

vSfftEft 11 ? ,lT ? * lreJ »>y Turkish Foreign Minister 
lahlt Halefoglu earlier this year, had been discussed 'during 
his recent visit to Saudi Arabia and the United States. 

,or Da,uraJ 8 *s could rise to between five 
bllilpn and 10 billion cu. m. a year In a short time, the Prime 
Minister said. 
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NEW YORK (AP) — Copper futures trading on the Comex Tuesday 4 -June 


Copper 
25,000 lbs., 

cents per lb. 





Open 

High 

Low 

Settle 

Jun 

60.25 

60.60 

60. 25 

60.75 

Jul 

60.50 

61.20 

60.25 

61.10 

Aug 




61.55 

Sep 

61.45 

62.10 

61.15 

62.00 

Dec 

62.40 

63.10 

62.20 

63.00 

Jan 




63.25 

Mar 

63.75 

63.90 

63.75 

63.80 

May 

63.60 

63.60 

63.60 

64.25 

Jul 

64.15 

64.80 

64.00 

64.70 

Sep 

64.60 

64.60 

64.60 

65.15 

Dec 




65.80 

Jan 




66.00 

Mar 

64.15 

64. 15 

64. 15 

66.45 


London 



markets 

Tokyo 


I 0 KYO C API — Closing Tues-I 
4 - June Tokyo slock} 
prices: (Japanese \cn) 

\ v ihi CUem 
Bjnk of Tokyo 
Ihnyu 

Canon Cam 
C Itoch 
Pai-khi Kan 


LONDON (AP) — Closing London metal exchange prices for Wednesday 5- June: 

( Pound Sterling per metric ton) 

Tuesday's total sales with Wednesday's market tones. . 

Copper high grade cathodes; Cash 1144.5-1144.5(1 127.5-1128.5) settlement 1140(11 24.51 J 
mo I 1 59-. 5( 1 138-11 39) sales; I 3 1.625 tone; Firmer 

Standard cathodes: Cash 1 143-1 1451 1 120-1 1223 settlement 1)34 (1117) 3 mo U4M130 
( 1125-1127) sates: 200 tone: Idle 

Standard tin: Cash 9590-9600 (9520-9525) settlement 9590 (9500) 3 mo 9 5 5 0 - 9 5 51 (9475-. 
9480) sales: 2.985 tone: Firmer 

High grade tin; Cash 9590-9600 (9520-9525) settlement 9595 (9510) 3 mo 9553-9554 (9475- 
9482) sales; 270 tone: Steady 

Lead: Cash 300.5-301.5 (297.5-298.5) settlement 298.5(299) 3 mo 304.5 (30 1.5-3021 win 
34.800 tone: Steady 

High grade zinc: Cash 650-652 (640-642) settlement 655 (642) 3 mo 65 3-655 1 643-645) sak* 
3.300 tone; Quiet 

Standard zinc: Cash 605-.5 (597-598) settlement 606 (595) 3 mo 6 1 6-. 5 (6O8-.50).$al« 
24. 1 25 tone-. Steady 

Silver: (lots of 10.000 per troy ounce) cash 483-484 (478-479) settlement 478.5 (475) 3 nw 
498-. 5 (493-. 50) sales: 235 tone: Firmer and quiet 

Silver: (lots of 2,000 per troy ounce) cash 483-484 (478-479) settlement 478.5 (475) 3 mo 
498-. 5 (493-. 50) sales; Nil tone: Idle 

Aluminium: Cash 848-849 (842-843) selllemeiil 84 5 1829) 3 mo 868-. 5 ( 860. 5-8611 salts 
! 07. 1 50 (one: Firmer 

Nickel: Cash 4430-4435 (4370-4375) seltlemenl 4405 (4350) 3 mo 4380-4385 (4335-4340) 
sales: 2.442 tone-. Firm 


Fuji Photo 
Fujitsu 
Hitachi 
Isiiiu 
kaiima 
Kansai 

Kawasaki Steel 
Unalsu 

Kubota 

Matsushita 

Mazda 

Uiisu C'hem 

Mitsui 

NIX’ 

Nippun Oil 

Nippon St 

Nissan 

Pumcer 

ShJip 

Sony 

Sumitomo C 
fakda 
Teijin 
fukio Mar 
Tony 

Toshiba El 
Toyota 



Zinc — 46-47 cents a pound, delivered 

Tin — 6.01 27 metals week composite lb. , 

Gold — 315.65 per ounce handy and harman (only datly q^ e 

Gold — 315.80 per Irov ounce. NY comex spot month closed 

Silver — 6.950 per ounce handy and harman 

Silver — 6. 102 per troy ounce. NY comex spot month t 

Mercurv — 290.00— 295.00 per 76 lb flask. Newark 

Platinum — 264. 50-267.00 domestic merchant troy ounce. 


1.080 

8io; 

799. 

I . I I 0 
4 1 6- 
1,600' 
1,730* 
1.0301 
718 
373' 
324, 
1.8 10 
145 
450 
329 
1.400 
413 
529 
358 
1.030 
850 
148 
607 
1.790 
889 
4.000 
254 
870 
443 
946 
476 
35 5 
1.200 


Silver 


LONDON (API - 
«r prices Tor 
i-June: 


London sil- 
Wednesday 


Spot 484.75 pence (610.00 
tents) 

•’mo 499.05 C62I.00) 

*mo 512.65 (632.55) 

hr 539.90 (658.20) , 

All up 6.25 pence from the 
ming 


London exchange down 


LONDON (AP> — Share prices 
fell on the London Stock Ex- 
change Wednesday but recovered 
some losses near the close. 

Traders were at a loss to say 
why the market was lower, but 
said Wall Street's higher opening 
sparked a late rally. Most sectors 
were little changed. 

Exceptions were newspaper 
publishers, oils, insurance brok- 
ers. which gained. Electronics 
were big losers, while life insu- 


rance companies came in for 
some profit-making after Tues- 
day’s rise. 

British government bond 
prices were down 1/8 point in 
the shorts and 1/2 points in the 
longs. 

The Financial Times index of 
30 leading industrials closed at 
1017.1, down 3.1. 

The FinancialTimes 500 share 
index was 707.87, up 0.48. 


Index 

Frankfurt — Commerzbanks daily index ' 
— i ! 8efi ,ndex of dosing slocks 
Milan Banca Commerciale index 
Zurich — Swiss Credit Bank Index 
London - Financial Times 500 index 


1.335.80 

222.62 

308.53 

363.80 

707.87 


Contracts awarded 

~ Th « Waler Authority of Jordan has 
awarded four contracts for water supply and sewerage treat- 
ment projects. Contracts awarded were: 

£££?> mV v " , “ ed ■* lo Ret Sor (T.lwan) 

totcrnotlcMu'l 885,073 Eleclro- mech.nlc.l 

SKlSiSSW. 8,035 ,0 *■><— 

SmSmS' V " Ue ' 1 at 30518,259 * SaO'l «i 


IHC chief 
retires 

NEW YORK - 

line, chatwoaodcbieiw 

cutlve officer of ^ 
tlnental Hotels Ojjj, ^ 
announced at * t | It p 
week that he wjj 

chief executlve offUer 

by Hans G. SJernU. D ( °, „$• 
■Idem aodcMefoperjll^ 
fleer 

International Hotel 

Sbeeiinc. 63 , si 
Chairman of t»e Nr0 fifct 
directors and a “gjT 9«* 
executive 

nik will codIImw** pitfof 
and will become 
the executive cos 
Sheellne Joined 
Continental i® 
vice- presided j. 

was elected chief « der Mi 
fleer in l 971 


direction, 


doubled In lts »■" 
hotels In * 97 , n 46 ca“° lr e ^, 
97 properties *®. *£^5 ia 

Total sales of a» “ d ( t0 a 

chain h* TO |J n ,o70 to •*?» 
136 mnnoninl9 rDlk 5 
billion in 1 98 J; 0 ftUrti)* 1 i 

Joined Inter.C on tm flage 

1964 ns 

lhe h °Inhl I S^ lVe AU 
Vienna In bis n» 


(Start — Prices on. 

K June i9 85 

*«« « follows: 

gramme ; 

ini’ inn per 8ramme 1 

One in 04,300 Per gramme 
MS0 0M ,ntt * 19999) JD 
'33.500 

SJS**:.. JD 29.800 

Bank) 

feVSs ) JD26 ' 200 
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Dollar gains in 
European trading, 
gold drops 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar gained against all major 
currencies In early European trading on Wednesday. Gold 
bullion prices eased. Currency dealers said a lack of fresh 
■ news had kept the market quiet and prices In a narrow range. 

• No one really has anything new to trade on right now, one 
| Frankfurt dealer said. “New York tried to test the lower 
levels and that didn't work so they brought it a little 
harder. But you can't really talk.about a significant shift of 
, opinion. ' * 

In Tokyo, where trading ends as Europe's business day be- 
gins, the dollar fell slightly to 248. 9 5 Japanese Yen com- 
pared with 249.10 Yen late Tuesday.. Earlier In London, It 
was back at 249. 10. 

Other mid- morning dollar prices against major currencies: 

— 3.0600 West German Marks, up from 3.0470 

— 2.5720 Swiss Francs, up from 2.5590 

— 9.3275 French Francs, up from 9.2850 

— 3.4485 Dutch Guilders, up from 3.4360 

. — 1 ,952.75 Italian LIts, up from 1 ,944.50 
' — 1.3690 Canadian dollars, up from 1.3665 

In London, Ihe dollar also gained against the Pound sterl- 
ing. It cost $1.2705 to buy one pound, cheaper than late 
Tuesday's price of $1.2762. 

Gold prices fell in light trading without any factors moving 
the market, traders said. 

In London, gold opened ai a bid price of $315.00 a troy 
ounce and the city's five major bullion dealers later fixed an 
Indicative price of $314.75. Both were below late Tuesday's, 
closing bid of 315.50. 

In Zurich, Europe’ s biggest bullion market, gold was sell- 
ing at a bid of $314.85, down from $317.19 the previous 
day. 

Earlier in Hong Kong, gold dropped the equivalent of 
$1.15 to close at $315.82,’ compared to Tuesday's 
$316.97. 

Silver bullion prices lost ground on the London market 
’where the metal was selling at a bid $6.07 a troy ounce com- 
pared to $ 6 . 1 2 late Tuesday. 



Foreign Currency 



Days 

Currencies Wed 

Thurs 

Frl 

Mflii 

lues 


DM 3. 11 (JO 

3. 0855 

3.0530 

3.0540 

3.04 70 


j KF 9.4775 

9.4050 

9.3050 

9.3000 

9.2850 


Yen 251.600 

251. 15 

251.780 

250. 4U 

249. 10 
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LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices (in US dollars per troy 


ounce) on 
June, 1985: 
London 
Paris 
Frankfurt 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Wednesday, 5 

314.75 bid 

314.49 fixed 
314.90 fixed 

314.50 
315.82 bid 


Days 

Markets 

London 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 



Monday 

313.20 

[312.250 

315.01 


Wednesday 

315.65 

315.20 

316.97 


Loadon 


Zurich 


320 


315 


>310 




Exchange rates in Dinar 


US dollar 
sterling pound 

gfnan mark 
fetch, franc 

rranc 

Ss® h guilder 

fej r t etl 0 ° 0 ) 

SauJi ■ kroner 
i. audl rival 

{ffplU dinar 

ter F** 

» dinar 
urn «ni riyai 


Buy 

.401 
.510 
.131 
.0425 
.154 
. 115 
.200 
.043 
.118 
1,320 
. 108 
.282 
.035 
.385 
1.150 


Sell 

.403 

.515 

.132 

.0430 

.155 

.117 

.207 

.045 

.111 

1.325 

.109 

.287 

.036 

.395 

U60 


tee: National Jordanian Exchange Company 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


as on 4 June, 1985 


Currency 

Period 


1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 
(3 Years 
U Years 
1 5 Years 


us$ 


DM 


1/2 

9/16 

9/16 

3/4 

15/16 


8 3/16 

9 3/8 

9 7/8 

10 1/4 
10 1/2 

(Source: 


1/2 
H2 
1/2 
1/2 
9/16 
9/16 
1/8 
6 3/8 
6 1/2 
6 1/2 

Finance 


FF 

SF 

d ns 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

10 1/16 

5 1/16 

6 3/4 

6 3/16 

U 1/2 

10 1/8 

5 1/8 

6 3/4 

6 3/16 

12 1/4 

10 1/4 

5 1/8 

6 11/16 

6 3/16 

12 1/8 

10 5/16 

5 1/8 

6 11/16 

6 1/4 

12 

10 7/16° 

5 1/8 

6 11/16 

6 1/4 

11 3/4 

10 11/16 

5 1/8 

6 5/8 

6 1/4 

11 3/4 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 



— 

— 


and . 'Credit Corporation 
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Foreign investors f 
reduce involvement 1 
in South Africa 


British companies, the largest national group of fore- 
ign investors in South Africa, are gradually reducing 
their involvement under pressure from anti- apartheid 
campaigners. But British banks continue to help chan- 
nel funds to the republic. 


OXFORD — Overshadowed by 
the controversy of surrounding 
events in South Africa, particu- 
larly since the shooting of black 
civilians by police at Uitenhage 
in March, a number of lending 
British companies have been 
quietly running down their invol- 
vement in the republic. 

Apart from pressure from unii- 
nparihciil campaigners un£T inter- 
national reaction lu incidents 
like the Uitenhage killings, the 
effects of recession on profits in 
South Africa arc persuading mill- 
I i national companies to rethink 
their involvement. 

But British amt oilier European 
banks continue to lend heavily to 
South Africa and play u key role 
in mobilising international fin- 
ance. 

“The fact that (the banks' 
names) are not seen on n so- 
called tombstone advertisement 
does not menu they arc not re- 
sponsible for channeling a lot of 
money into the country," said 
the republic's Finance Minister 
Owen. Horwood last year. 

European disinvestment cam- 

By John Tanner 

Compass Features 

paigns have not had the impact 
achieved by counterparts in the. 
United Stales and Canada. At the 
beginning or this year Citibank, 
the giant US- based banking 
transnational, said it would end 
ati loans to public bodies in South 
_ Africa. 1 

Britain is the republic's biggest 
source of foreign investment, 
.with some fir billion (SI 3.2 
billion) invested directly and in- 
directly, according to the London 
office of the. Anti- Apartheid 
Movement. . 

• At least 1,200 companies 
based in the United Kingdom op- 
erate in South Africa and more, 
than half havte ihefr own. local 
subsidiaries. 

“There- is hardly a. British 
company, that 'doesn't operate 
; there,.’* said Gavin Williams, an 
.Oxford VUnive rsiiy.- don . and 
; . writer: on southern Africa: 

; ■' But he Said.' V There may have 
been a net disinvestment in abso- 
lute (erpisjln recent -years:" , ■. 

■ Barclays. Batik is Britain’s' big- 
gest investor in South Africa and 
the largest bank operating in Na- . 
mibia, . the forhteir German ool- 
itthy: of South-West Africa Which . 


: *, ,M»sV: yea f. tfiebaqk^ SO . 4.5 >, y V in 
pdr cdAt-pwncd Soulh- African St. J 
■subsidiary, Barclays -National,'; bah lu 
Saw profits Tall ffpift'lTl rmill-’ .WSj* 
4.2 million) i 0 6.5 million 

mi U | on) due to the depfeS 1 ' ; Jjfh 1 
: slon .. of.’ the economy and;', pro* . ; •;Ziiic j 
ponged drought, ; . . >•.: 

. i~. .Li !• rlii 'j- •’ (he k 1 


Deutsche Bank a 150 million- 
Dcutscheinar (S47 million) 
bond issue for ESCOM. the 
South African electricity enter- 
prise. 

Last year Barclays National 
was one of four banks involved 
in a S50 million loan to the “in- 
dependent" ba must an or black 
homeland of Bophulhaiswana. 

Pressure within Britain for 
Barclays to stop lending to South 
Africa has been building since 
the mid- 1 970s. 

Since 1980 Hie bank has lost 
over £6 billion ($7.2 billion) 
worth of annual business be- 
cause of a boycott campaign, ac- 
cording to the Rev David Ha- 
slam. a Methodist clergyman 
who represents the organisation 
End Loans to South Africa 
(ELTSA). 

Nine city authorities have 
withdrawn their accounts, and i 
the British Psychological Society 
wns among bodies which took | 
business elsewhere last year, 

Companies do seem to be II- \ 
niitlng iheir investment in apar- i 
the id. but there is still the big I 
problem of the loans," Haslam ' 
said. 

In April Standard Chartered, 
another British- based bank j 
heavily involved in the republic, 
decided not to take up its share 
of a £75 million ($90 million) 
rights issue by its South African 
subsidiary. Standard Bank In- 
vestment Corporation. 

The decision cut Standard's 
shareholding from a majority 
50.3 per cent to 41.9 per cent, 
Whlje leovihg the parent com- 
pany in effective control, it was 
a deliberate loosening of ties. 

The Investment Corporation 
improved profits in South Africa 
by 19 per cent In 1984. but this 
was diminished by depreciation 
of the rand against sterling. 
Standard Chartered chairman, 

• former Conservative party 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lord Barber, wrote in the compa- 
ny' s annual report. 

Recently. ELTSA launched a 
campaign against merchant 
banks, Including Barclays. Roth- 
schilds -and Hill Samuel, -:who. 
the group claims, arrange loans 
fpjr the republic, ... 

1 Some companies with heavy 
involvement in. South Africa are 
selling off stakes to local groups. 

r VYpii cari’t' take. the- holes out 
of ;lhe grpuhd. but' South African 
firms; particularly the ^ Anglo- 
American conglomerate aftd.Afr- 
. ■ikfl'ner.,bu$in6sseS ;SUoh as' Fedt/ 
fraJ rVqlR&rB^le^gl ng v ' hqve'-be'dn . 

’ buying bigger: stakes ■ in; foreign- 
mining and tijabuFacturing ;totri» ■ 
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With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 
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!. Kuwait 

1 SlSh— 

5. Norway 

6. Netherlands 

7. Sweden 

8. France 

g t DenmnrK. 

10. Belgium 

RKwnure.- 1980 ^^ 
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1 . India 1 472 
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4. 

5. Vietnam r l26 

6 . Pakistan 

7 . Indonesia lj0 88 

8. Jordan 103S 

9 . Turhey 333 

10. Israel 
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Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Aila. 


8 us aidflgnre is 0.24 percent ofGNP. 

Soviet Union 0.14 perce • tarel 983. 
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Arab foreign debt: 

$105 billion in 1984 
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THE FOREIGN; debt of 20' 
Arab countries aggregated 
dome $ 1.05 billion: in 1 984. .' 
an 11.6 per cent Increase 
.oyer 19 8 3.^ according tb a re- 
port prepared by the United 
Giilf -Bank: of Bahrain. About 
half of- this iiibrease is attri- 
b^led/ ; .to : Iraq’s Ue bt . ‘which 
. rspe'hy ftS.'J 1 billion last year 
because ,of . long-term ■ ibubs 
pxteiided'hy.ibe 'oil. rich 'Gulf 1 
cbuhtVle’s/ TbOse ‘’loans; ; the 
jjanksaid^noWstandat a; to* : 
: tdl of $32 : bljlibnl Actualiy^; 
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fhe. - exception of Algeria 
.which' has , reduced its debt • 
froiti S 14 . 7 billion in 1983 to 
$.13,3 billion last year; It 
must be, saidithat the major- 
ity of the Arab nations, t,he . 
bank noted, have :• horioured 
their -debt service commjt- 
nierits last year, save for Su- 
dan ahd. Morocco. ; , j • 

\ The bank breaks down the 
Arab countries Into the fall- . 
■: bwing^ three categorie & •. . 

> ^ High^ridk couhtr ies : South 
;Yemen,;/M Lebanon^ 
Somhliat “Mauritania ahd Su- 
: dte-; Su 4 daH ;ha> ^ S& ^blll.iph , 
foreign debt- arid • • MroccO 
1 2 * ; 5: bliliori.; V; ; ; 

■Irr Low-fi s k, l c pu ritrieS Oman 
dnd .Bhbreih Irapnig the .six- 
; mbinbe|' haUons Of th^ pulf 
Vp6t bpe'rft^iori !• Goujibii; •: plus. ! 


million foreign J 
Bahrain *480 “■‘'“"'L* 
end of 1984 while 
currency res ^ r r ves nrt ,i« and 
$617 million f°[ 0**^ 
$ 1 , 1 68 million for 
Two GCC count J'M ' f0(e . 
very rich; Ku ^ al ,, S 70 W 1 ' 
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Arabia with »i ,u . 

the end of 1984 . ■ ■ 

• 1 Medium-risk coun^ 

Tunisia,.. vln^i 

rla, Ubya. NOrth^ 11 ^. 
Iraq. This y«U - could W 
flcplt year for lr JJi • JJ y jjJ 
said, .which has |o^|. ? 

billion of Its debt wm 0r | 

dropped drastic f l0 fii 
■ blUiori' bof° ret ^MVlo;« 
war with; Iran In ,y . 
trldkle , $800 million.., ; i 
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The basic 
requirements 

for a lasting 
settlement 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 

IN THE WAKE of the savage campaign 
against Palestinian refugee camps 
In West Beirut, one cannot help but 
pray that the current peace efforts 
.would succeed in bringing about a 
satisfactory settlement ending the 
agony of Palestinians in the occu- 
pied territory, Lebanon and every- 
where else. 

The realization that Palestinians in 
Lebanon have been betrayed by for- 
mer “comrades in arms’’ and their 
wounded were dying because they 
were denied medical attendance 
prompts one to ask: What is lert Tor 
Palestinians? More armed struggle 
entailing fresh massacres? 

I don't want to sound so defeatist or 
pessimistic. 1 am merely tending to 
be realistic and in n way optimistic 
regarding recent peace moves. I am 
not also pleading for any settlement 
that doesn't fulfil the legitimate 
aspirations of the Palestinian people 
because such a settlement will pro- 
vide only a brief truce that could be 
followed by a bigger explosion. 

What is needed is n settlement that 
lasts and can survive opposition 
from some quarters who have been 
exploiting (he Palestinian question 
to promote their personal or regio- 
nal interests. A lasting settlement 
can be achieved ir the following re- 
quirements were met: 

First: The Palestinians need to have a 
homeland of their own where they 
can live in peace and find safety 
from harassment, intimidation and 
occasional attacks. The natural 
place for a Palestinian homeland is 
the West Bank and Gaza which Is- 
rael, has , captured by , force in the 
19.67 war. . ■, . . 

A Jordanian- Palestinian confeder- 
Alton is imperative for the survival 1 
and well-being of the projected ■ 
homeland. There will be enough 
room across the confederation for 
dll Palestinians wishing to live, .in 
peace under an understanding lead- 
ership that cariek for their prosper; 
ity and safety,: • ■. 

Second:, Ifi$uch a settlement is to |a#t. 
it must he endorsed by .all the powr 
ers who can Influence , the course of 
events In,, the: Middle East.’ This , en- . 
dorkement can best be . guaranteed 
through apj: international peac$ . con-, . 
Terence in which the . five pernian-- 
ent ; : members ! of . t he • UN Security 
= Council. . 'Including the Soviet Un- ; 

. participate. ?•’, j ’, i ... - . * . . 1 ■ , • 

The -iidea qf an international ion fer- 
ence - is apt; Intended to minimise .or.. 

■ undermine the .rale of . the United. ? 
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m. facklei l?rp.el -Sr ..fierce ; opposition , 
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f pells -. cap bevhenHIed 
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of ^'pe'uoe efforts , more /likely 
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THE CURRENT efforts to reach' 
peace in the Middle East, the Amai 
and Lebanese army military campaign 
against Palestinian refugee camps in 
West Beirut and other persistent Arab 
questions are highlighted by the press 
this week. 

The Qatari newspaper Al-Arab stresses 
the need for holding an international con- 
ference to be attended by all parties 
concerned, including the PLO as well as 
the Soviet Union. 

The paper criticises the U. S. stand to- 
wards the idea of the conference, and em- 
phasizes the importance of forging firm 
responsible Arab stands to protect Arab 
interests. 

The Egyptian newspaper Al-Gomhourl- 
ya urges the United States to recognise 
the need for a dialogue with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, the legitimate 
representative or the Paleslinian people. 

Referring to His Majesty King Huss- 
ein's remarks in Washington on the 
PLO’s readiness to accept resolutions 242 
and 338 as basis for comprehensive set- 
tlement, the paper writes there is no lon- 
ger any pretext to exclude the organiza- 
tion from the peace talks or not to conduct 
□ dialogue between it and the United 
Stales. 1 
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bramission works for a better world 

By Hassan Bin Talal 
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. ^” other Egyptian newspaper, Al- 
AJcnbar, writes that if the US truly seeks 
peace in the region, then it must work to- 
ward the holding of an international peace 
conference on the Middle East and try to 
ensure its success. 

Al-Itflhad newspaper of Abu Dhabi cau- 
tions that any Middle East settlement 
which lacks justice will be only a brief 
truce that could break any moment into a 
new explosion. It calls for common Arab 
action to ensure justice for the sought set- 
tlement and to guarantee a solid Arab 


people fighting for national independence 
and nationhood. 

The paper also says that the Israelis 
must feel fully satisfied now because 
there are others who fight Palestinians on 
behalf of them. 

In conclusion, the Qatari weekly asks: 
Has the Arab objective changed from the 
Liberation of Jerusalem, the Golan 
Heights, the West Bank and Gaza into the 
“liberation'' of Sabra, Shatila and Bourj 
Al-Barajneh? 

The English-language newspaper The 
Gulr- Times of Qatar expresses regret over 



1 dare .publicly its_acceptance or Sccuriq 
Council resolutions 242* and j jS~ befon 
i conducting such dialogue, which In (ui 
could end up with no substantial progies 
in peace efforts in light of Israel's refosil 
of this slight shift in the US posiiioe. 

The paper also describes the IB «• 
pressed reservations about the idea ofw 
International peace conference as a step 
backward, especially as the United SUM 
has cast doubts on the usefulness of nA 
conference and placed obstacles befort 
other powers' participation, foremost d 
which is the Soviet Union which Jordu 
and all Arab states insist that it must h 
involved. 

Ad- Dustour goes on to say that itat 
American positions which seem lopoia 
to one step forward and another bached 
lack the necessary political will which cat 
free the US administration from vxifr 
lion and prompts it to begin a serious ef* 
fort to set up peace In the region: 

“While we are watching how li»e W 

administration will tackle the Jsriell 
'whose refusal to these minor shifts in jb! 
US position is escalating. We hope iw 
the US president and his aides wiD bew 
to break the vacillation circle and sdj» 
in bold steps on the road of peace a « 
Middle feast in’ a spirit characterised brj 
genuine sense of right and justice. fP 
all the interests of the parties 
the conflict being taken into,irto|t*‘ 
Ad- Du fl tour declares, 
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3C0N0MIC STRATEGIES and problems 
if security, national interests and regio- 
j politics are topics often discussed in 
fct media. But how often do policy mak- 
n or even general readers remember 
bt the ultimate winners or losers in 
grand schemes are human beings — 
riioarymen, women and children? Their 
idUems are colossal. Hundreds of mill- 
around the world are suffering from 
&e elects of war. poverty and hunger, 
literacy and uprootedness. Although 
kyihould be the ultimate beneficiaries 
f modern progress, they have seen very 
tile come their way; in most parts of the 
aid: (heir rights and aspirations, by and 
age. remain peripheral issues. 

They have advocates, of course, in gov- 
tniunlal, philanthropic and voluntary 
feunitarian agencies. But despite many 
K& efforts, the problem remains undi- 
imislted. We still do not have a univ- 
fsily accepted code of conduct to deal 
abb humanitarian problems. 

Tbs Independent Commission on Inter- 
riional Humanitarian Issues grew out of 
tin sad recognition. Set up in Geneva in 
Ilf], following a Jordanian proposal in 
ItSI to the United Nations General Ass- 
<9% concerning the need to promote a 
"aev international humanitarian order, ' * 
red with a life span of three years, it will 
bid its. fourth plenary meeting this 
wkertd in Tokyo, it is important that the 
bpnese people, with their traditional 
iwroslly toward the less fortunate, be 
wire of our work. 

The Commission brings together 26 
«ing world figures, with different edu- 
otjooal and professional backgrounds, 
“coming from as many different coun- 
«ib. We are bound together by our com- 
nn concern for the welfare of human be- 
■p id the exercise of their fundamental 
•“an rights. We hope the Interaction of 
‘J™ a diverse group will yield results that . 
faKend the differences imposed by- 
iiaiosal boundaries or by cultural, social 
™ political values. 

Commission’s purpose is to bring to 
■sanitarian problems the same top- level 
ftnd decision- making 
been applied traditionally 
a? formulation of international poli- 
Sj wwte.- security and other. Its 
advantage lies In Its complete in- 
J2;. 0° r .finding comes from pri- 
Bnu! S Wyernment sources. We 
SSfi?* the framew °rk of the Un- 
jrtjJSj or a «y other international or 
^ way, and members participate in 
of Commission in 
StW ca P acit y and not as. repre- 

Std wli(nh1k y 80vernraent or or 8 a nisa- 
Won*- O ur power 
i°» e n t,ve expertise and in- 
5SJ!h°? r ,f elief the importance of 
W-ihat nS ^ es a i jea d and in thb bup- 
pubIlc and Pdficy- 

irilgih-™ *$re need to create a. com- 
humanitarian ; framework to 

•kiwSEJSS^^y thB existing gaps in. 
hi JJ* 1 bW and practice, and dedl , 

yet beeo ad ' 

may be a cball- 
|^:5 a frustrating task, but it. 
ftaiilsrihS i ua der taken; we hope the 
htay prompt the esta-. 
1*1 la vrS.W a “'tetemationai frame- 
l he challenge of meeting 
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the massive humanitarian problems which 
are arising with increasing frequency in 
all continents. 

During its limited life span, the Com- 
mission proposes to examine specific 
aspects of the following three general sub- 
jects: 

a) Humanitarian norms in armed conflicts 

b) Natural and man-made disasters and 

c) Vulnerable groups, such as refugees; 
indigenous people; disappeared per- 

_ sons; the stateless; children; etc. 

it is not our intention to duplicate the 
work being done by national or inter- 
national bodies, but rather to address cer- 
tain aspects of existing problems in order 
to increase public awareness of them and 
to suggest practical solutions. Take, for 
example, armed conflicts: more people 
have been killed in undeclared wars and 
Internal conflicts since 1945 than in the 
two World Wars put together. The num- 
ber of innocent civilian victims during 
these armed conflicts has been fifteen 
times greater than during World War I. 
The question therefore arises whether ex- 
isting humanitarian law and practice suf- 
fice to reverse this unfortunate trend, and 
if not, how they can be made more effec- 
tive. 

As for natural and man-made disasters, 
statistics show that their number is' 
steadily increasing around the world and, 
that despite the technological means now 
available, the number . of victims contin- ; 
ues to grow. How can donors and reci- 
pients of aid contain this tragic drift 
whose worst manifestation is seen in the 
situation how prevailing in some twenty 
countries of Africa where the' lives of 
millions of our fellow human beings are 
threatened by Tamihe. 

This week, a report based on the delib- 
erations of our Commission is being pu- ■ 
Wished in Japan. '• . 

. As regards vulnerable groups, the prob- 
lem of refugees and displaced persons is 
well known to the, Japanese public. But 
how much Is known about the millions of 
human beings who suffer because they are 
classified as ‘indigenous populations’ or 
because they are stateless, often through; 
no fault of their own, or because they live 
jn countries where repression is rampant? 
Are w» doing enough to protect the rights 
of the youhg who will inherit this planet? 
What about the uncontrolled migration of. 
people front rural to urban areas, creating 
innumerable problems — including 


Sadruddin Aga Khan 

“street children,'* abandoned or unenred 
for, of whom there are more than eighty 
million already in major cities of the 
world? It is questions like these that the 
Commission hopes to address in a practi- ' 
cal and realistic manner in order to deter- 
mine possible courses of action to allevi- 
ate the ever-increasing human suffering. 

Cynics may shrug their shoulders 'and 
say: Here is yet another Commission; 
there will be yet another reporL; while 
defeatists will always find it easier to cri- 
ticise than to put forward constructive 
suggestions. We believe such attitudes are 
the real impediments to true progress of 
the kind that enhances the dignity antj. 
worth of human beings. 

To ensure human survival and the pro- 
gress that makes such survival worth- 
while, it is imperative that each genera- 
tion ask itself: are we doing everything we 
can to guarantee that the fate of future 
generations will be better than our own? 
With deteriorating ecological conditions. ■ 
growing numbers of natural and man- 
made disasters and armed conflicts — 
above all, with the nuclear threat of total 
annihilation — a question like this ass- 
umes particular urgency. 

Before the end of the century, if 
present trends continue, the majority of 
the world population will be made up of 
young people. It is with them and for 
them that we should work. It is their sup- 
port, understanding and ability which will 
be the decisive factors governing the fu- 
ture of this planet. 

For the first time, our Commission will 
be meeting in a country which has the 
grim distinction of being the only direct 
victim of a nuclear disaster. Japan is also 
a country with a unique record of progress 
in recent decades. Its people have known 
how to blend modernisation with tena- 
cious preservation of cultural values. The 
choice, of Tokyo as our meeting place is a 
tribute by the Commission to an extraor- 
dinary nation whose determined efforts to 
move forward should be emulated by all. 
developing countries. 

THE INDEPENDENT Commission on 
International Humanitarian Issues which 
Is co-chalred by His RoypI Highness , 
Crown Prince Hassan and His Highness 
Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, is holding its 
plenary. session in Tokyo this week. The. 
meeting is being supported by the Ja- 
panese Government and nbn- governmental 
bodies, Including the prestigious National 
Institute for Research Advancement. 
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Our higher 
educational 
system ‘F 

1 CAN understand some of the reserva- 
tions some people might have ex- 
pressed when they first heard tho news 
of the government's intention to esta-- 
Wish a new Ministry of Higher Educa-- 
tion. Many people are not simply will- 
ing to even discuss any Issue that 
might affect the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of universities. They even 
go as far as saying that a situation of 
total irresponsibility and misman- 
agement in universities anywhere does 
not justify the government's interven- 
tion which sometimes might endanger 
the much- cherished academic free- 
dom. It might also undermine the 
whole educational atmosphere which is 
one of the most important bright spots 
in any country’s path to progress. 

But, with due respect to the genuine 
feelings of some of those die-hard 
idealists, I would like to interject my 
disagreement with them. Ouf coun- 
try's struggle for liberation from the 
forces of backwardness, bureaucracy 
and illiteracy requires that* we deal 
with our problems in a rational and 
open-minded fashion. So, if we have a 
choice between preserving the sov- 
ereignty of our universities (and main- 
tain the status quo of disorganisation 
and lack of coordination) and between 
a situation where the independence of 
these institutions is sacrificed for a 
better planning and better coordination 
in our goals for the future, we should 
without any hesitation take the latter 
choice. I know it is not easy to give up 
one's ideals. and principle?. But nations 
sometimes have to make .a 'choice be- 
tween sticking rigidly to certain ideas 
or moving with flexibility to meet the 
challenge of the future. 

The needs of our country have to 
take precedence over all other needs or 
requirements. And if we realize that 
the situation in our' higher educational 
system requires a great deal of im- 
provements and modifications/ we 
would, hopefully, be more sympathetic 
with the idea of estaWishlng the new 
Ministry of Higher Education. 

Co-ordination between our three un- 
iversities is almost non-existent. Ft is 
next to impossible for a certain educa- 
tional Institution to acquire any infor- 
mation relating to the upcoming- plans 
or ambitions of another educational in- 
stitution. Consequently, many of the 
projects of , our higher educational in- 
stitutions are duplicated. And we 
would Havel three universities, for in- 
stance, offering courses, on the same 
subject ( to • a . limited .. number of 
students, whereas other .( more impor- 
tant) subjects remain far from the 
planning strategies of our universities. 

: 'this kind of situation not only leads 
to. an unnecessary waste of funds and 
energy, but will also result in some 
kind of (brain drain) as our students 
would try to sepk (he subjects of their, 
ChOjce .abroad, / . r 

The need Tor a thorough' coordina- 
tion between our universities , here In 
Jordan is .now .oven more important 
than- aver. ,Wlth ; (he limited resources 
of otir country becoming' even more: li- 
mited, .we can not just afford to see 1 our 
hlRher educational. Institutions em- 
bdrking on i ,r new, ’.projects that haye 
not .fared well in., another university. 
How else could we explain! the writ inu-: 
pus: mushrooming of college#. that deni 
with the various specializations bf en- 
gineering and medicine.: forii example, 
when our graduating, doctor# and en- 
gineer# end; up Joining the' rinks rif, the 
Unemployed? : 
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Charlie Chaplin 
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a visit 


By Rcfin A. 31. Ya.sin 
Special m (he Slur 

“CAN THERE be any point 
in writing another book about 
the man who. by general ad- 
mission. was the best known 
and most widely recognised 
person in the whole history of 
mankind?" That is the ques- 
tion Times critic David Ro- 
binson uses to begin his new 
biography of ‘the immortal 
tramp' Charlie Chaplin. 

Robinson’s book. “Chaplin. 
His Life and Art" is the latest of 
a very long list of books written 
on Lhe life and art of Charlie 
Chaplin, the cinema’s first, univ- 
ersal legend, one of the few un- 
arguably authentic geniuses of 
the silver screen. 

Charlie Chaplin's long and 
fruitful career in the cinema as 
director, screen- writer and star 
produced some of the greatest 
comedies in the history of 
cinema, and has also produced 
the screen's most memorable 
character persona. . The Tramp, 
or what Chaplin himself used to 
call ’“the little man" 

The image of the Tramp is too 
familiar to Charlie Chaplin's in- 
numerable admirers and to the 
countless lovers of early cinema 
who can ever forget the little 
man with the waddling walk, the 
too light jacket and the loo loose 
pants held up with string, the 
oversize boots and the undersize 
bowler hat. the holey gloves, the 
wing collar and the all loo con- 
spicuous little cane. 


The overall image and costume 
of the trump in fact underlined, 
the vain aspirations to gentility 
ol a man brought up the hard 
wav Horn in I8H‘) in the slums 
of Lambeth in London's East 
End. Chaplin's upbringing was 
■itrictly Victorian. As n child he 
knew the miseries ol extreme 
poverty and institutions of Dick- 
ensian severity (he was sent a 
homp after the death of his alco- 
holic Fa" * 


holic father). 

This childhood made a lasting 
impression on Chaplin. His films 
show the atmosphere, the per- 
ceptions. the morality, the sen- 
timents and the visions of the 
world of the underprivileged. 
Though romanticised and trans- 
muted into comedy, a hard core 
of truth and painful experience 
lies at the heart of Chaplin’s best 
work. 

As an inimitable artist, Charlie 
Chaplin’s technique arid style 
derived from his training in the 
English music halls where he 
first appeared on stage at the 
early age of five (both his par- 
ents being music hall perfor- 
mers). 

Gifts 

lnstiiictively f he posses the 
qualities of a fine actor: a gift 
for mimicry, remarkable grace 
and rhythmic sense, inexhaust- 
ible invention and, in addition, 
a native poetic sense. 

Among Chaplin's most mem- 
orable early works are short 
films such as "The Tramp" 
(made in 1915), "The Vaga- 
bond". “The Count", "The 
Champion" and "The Kid". 


1 his last film, made in 19 >| 
considered the finest of ‘a' 
pun s curlier films. 

His career really flourished 
with films like “A woman uf 
• , wr *?f ei * ■lireumi. 

I } - J . tile film shows a remark- 
able subtlety and skill in hand- 
ling visual narrative by ihe direc- 
tor. 

But the climax of his career 
came with the three films: ‘-me 
(jold Rush" ( 1925), ' The Cir- 
cus" (1928) and "City Lights 
(1931). In the first year ut 
which the American Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Science 
made its awards. Chaplin won an 
Oscar " for versatility ondgemui 
in writing, acting, directing and 
producing "the Circus". 

When Chaplin made " Lime- 
light" in 1952 he was then in 
full command of his great actuu 
ability. 

The best of Charlie Chaplin’s 
films are to be shown here in 
Amman next week al the* ‘Char- 
lie Chaplin Film Festival” tote 
held at the American Centre ai 
from Monday 1 0 June through ic 
Friday 14th June. The films sch- 
eduled for screening are: 

"The Gold Rush" (Monday 10 it 
June) 

"The Kid" (Tuesday 1 1 (h June) 

’ ’The Circus" ( Wednesday llth 
June) 

"City Lights" (Thursday I3ih 
June) 

"Limelight" (Friday 1 4ih June) 

Performances will be held at 
the American Centre’s audits 
rium and will start at 5.00 pia 



ALENDAR 


Theatre 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents a local play ‘Al-Taratlr* 
written by Abd-AIJabaar Abu Char bln and directed by Klialed 
Turaify. 

Friday 1 and Saturday S June at 9.00 pm. 

‘The Olive Beach’ a local play presented by the Fine Arts De- 
partment of Yarmouk University. 

Monday 10 until Thursday 13 June at 9.00 pm. 

Films 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents ’Carmen’, directed by 
Carlos Saura and starring Antonio Gades, Laura del Sol and 
Paco de Lucia. 

Thursday 6 and Friday 7 June at 4.00 pm. 

‘The Talesof Beatrix Potter’ (ballet version) 

Saturday 8 and Sunday 9 June at 4.00 pm. 

’Les Granges Brulees’ starring Alain Delon and ‘Simone Slg- 
norct’ (sub-titles in Arabic) 

Monday 10 and Tuesday I I June at 4.00 pm, 

‘Tintin’ a film based on the famous French comic book 
character. 

Wednesday 12 and Thursday 13 June at 4.00 pm. 

The Goethe Institute presents ‘Der Hund 1st Weg* (7! mins) 1 
a film for children. 

Saturday 8 June at 5.00 pm. 

Pfingst Husnus’, a. 1 978 film directed by Michael Gunther 
and starring Elizabeth Bog tier and Mitrlln Held. 

Wednesday 12 June at 8.00 pm. 

The French Cultural Centre presents * La Communion Solen- 
nellc’ a 1976 film directed by Rene Fcrcl and starring Phi- 
lippa Leotard and Nathalie Baye. 

'Thursday 6 and Saturday 8 June at 7.45 pm. 

Ihe American Centre presents ‘The Shootlst* ( 100 mins) a 
1476 film starring John Wayne. 

Ihitfsday6 June al 5.00 pm. 

< hur|le Chaplfia Film Festival . 

ic American Centre- presents u week of Charlie Chaplin 

. I ms. • 


‘The Gold Rush’ (72 mins) 
Monday 10 May at 5.00 pm. 

‘The Kid’ (60 mins) 

Tuesday 1 1 June at 5.00 pm. 

•The Circus’ (72 mins) 
Wednesday 12 June at 5.00 pm. 

’City Lights’ (81 mins) 
Thursday 13 June at 5.00 pm. 

‘Limelight’ (145 mins) 

Friday 14 June al 5.00 pm. 



/ HAYA ARTS CENTRE 

/ SUMMER PROGRAM 

(Besides the daily library and art activities for mem- 
fbers, the centre shall run the following courses: 

1. Computer course Morning & Evening for ages 
9 1 S 

2. Music course “Orff Instruments” for children and 
mothers and teachers of nursery and kindergarten. 

3. Ballet for girls 6—14 years (3 months) 

4. Plano for members 6— 12 years (3 months) 

5. Taikwando (2 months) 

6. Aerobics and Ballet for adults (3 months) 

For details and Information call at the Centre or 
Tel. 665195 


Arts of ancient 
Jordan 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS frm *• 
University of Sydney w*j . 
hundreds of rare 
4000-year-old pots mu*. 
vating at Pella in Jordan 
from December to February. 

The Pella site, SOkmfr^ 
Amman, was the soeoj [ea j! 
and hominid act'Vity 
a million years. The "Late 
was destroyed by an ea 4 

111 The 7 University 
cavations al more than • ^ 

Including the many 

mound, have peeled . ^ 
layers bf history and 
include cuneiform taW®» u[ijqut 
sopotamian script an fc0l 
Egyptian-type carved ^ 
as well as 2000 pois 

t0 The team's »+% 
professor Basil di»« 

this season s finds ofl ff0m 
Early Broose Ago n&sfenifr 
third miltonmum BC “ a 
cant new material JnJ 
settlement of the J ' j, f . 
itiym BC. which prc° 

icho. • i .which 

The material 

from the Islamjc. Age- 

man, Hellenistic. pnd Ep ,- 
Bronze Age. ^ v cals 

palaeolithic periods « ^ 

erous Jnier-con^ d lbe 
rest of the Middle c* 
eastern Mediterrane 3 . ^ 

Unique^ matenal is enl £ 
dan. under an ag re ctlt JJ 

the Jordanian Cover 

duplicate material lean, ^ 
to the university fo 

lcction - .nSerd^ 

. (Australian Informal ® 


lishdl Noureddln, the Ministry 
f Agriculture’s press editor, is 
Uin Amman after a very stic- 
kful visit to Cairo. He was 
‘v cre along With Issa Ll- 
viibsdln, Muhammad Nwalran 
JJl( l Mohammad El-Monaslr or 
J[,J |0 Jordan, for a seminar on 
(Tii jia development organised by 
,hi Radio Training Centre of the 
[icuische Welle. (DWAZ. the 
Voice of Germany) and the Carl 
Duisberg-Gesellschafl (CDG). 

Mier attending the week long 
seminar which was designed to 
jpgiade the professional skills of 
iii; participants and to promote 
Mission and analysis of spe- 
vrj] aspects of the electronic me- 
ii Mr Noureddin feels he has 
jAfcd greatly to his capacity for 
ptuWem solving, particularly of 
;roblents related to the develop- 
reflt process. He says the 
oriented objective project plan- 
■mf technique they followed is 
to used in Germany and is a 
ne> effective way of identifying 
t -roNenis and then solving them. 

Overall the DWAZ is respon- 
se lw the advanced training of 
;uli ficd personnel from deve- 
1 png countries in (he editorial. 
MuJiA nnd transmitting spheres 
•f radio broadcasting. It has de- 
triments for radio journalism, 
^gramme production and lech- 
noi training and carries out 
M short, intensive courses and 
tngtr. specialised courses, 
•nh growing attention being 
Nid to seminars and workshops 
:i Asia and Africa. 

And with DWAZ help, we now 
Idi forward to seeing the prob- 
: -w of the Ministry of Agricul- 
and Radio Jordan being 
in record time. 

• * • * 

* Professor of Political Science 
ji 'he University of Jordan Dr 
hail Shurdom is. no doubt, the 
recipient of many congratula- 
tes at the present time. Dr 
5hurdom has just been awarded a 
xholar-in- Residence grant 
«*r the 1985/86 Fulbrighl 


programme. 

He will be spending a year at 
Bergen Community College in 
New Jersey where he will teach 
courses on the history of the 
Middle East and on Islamic cul- 
ture and civilisation. 
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.Jamal Shurdom 

• Nlsreen and Mahmoud Shamma 
are proud first time parents with 
the arrival of their bonny 4 m. ki- 
logramme daughter Nadine. Un- 
fortunately Nisreen’s father Hi- 
sham Al-Shawwa was too busy 
with his duties as Jordan’s am- 
bassador to Brazil to be home for 
the event, but her mother is here* 
to help celebrate the happy occa- 
sion. 

• If you have been wondering 
where that delightful smell of 
fresh Swiss chocolate was com- 
ing from, check with your near- 
est Lebanese neighbours. Well 
known Lebantse businessman. 
Fouad Balbou is in (qwii from 
Geneva and he has kept to his 
habit of bringing gifts of their fa- 
vourite chocolate to all his 
friends. Mr Baiboul is one of Le- 
banon's leading marble 
traders and has been liv- 
ing in Geneva with his family 
since the beginning of the Le- 
banese war. But he never misses 
a chance to pop into Amman and 
say hello to friends. And when 
Baiboul is around, slimming 
diets are out. 


o ‘Hurricane’ Samir Kcfaych 

has been on one of his Hying vi- 
sits to Amman. He was passing 
through on the way to Saudi Ara- 
bia after a fifteen day visit to 
America. Samir earned his name 
from Randa Qubaln who con- 
tends that the moment he steps 
from a plane, everyone else 
might well retire and take a rest 
while he does all the talking and 
moving. Amongst those taking a 
rest this time were Hurricane's 
good friends Muhammad Tou- 
qan, Nasser Younts, Mario Naz- 
zal and Osama Madannat. and. 
or course, his family in Amman. 

• • # * * 

'• The efforts of some of 
Jordan's pioneering doctors 
received recognition at a recep- 
tion at their Professional asso- 
ciation last Tuesday. The 1 3 doc- 
tors were all responsible for es- 
tablishing specialist departments 
at the Ministry of Health. 

Those receiving awards in- 
cluded Dr Ahmad Abu Qura (x- 
ray). Dr Rafel Farls (chest dis- 
eases), Dr Fareed Al Akesbch 
(maternity and gynacocology) . 
Dr Hassan Faroun ( Paediatrics). 
Dr Subhl Hamraadeh (ear. nose 
and throat). Dr Wahhl Al Jabaji 
(eye). Dr Zuhelr Malhas ( inter- 
nal diseases). Dr Yasser Amr 
(Osteology). Dr Mohammad Said 
Karoal (mental health). Dr 
Mufeq Al Fa wwaz,( anesthetics) 
and Dr Yuscf Dfhul (dentistry). 

Posthumous awards will be 
made in honour of Dr Ghaleb 
Gousouss (general surgery) and 
Dr Ragheb Al Khalldl (path- 
ology) 

• The Leonardo Da Vinci was 
crowded Inst Wednesday and 
most of the customers were re- 
gulars. Among the most regular 
of regulars just now is Amal 
.Gliandour who is back from a 
year working in America and is 
planning to stay in Jordan over 
the next year. 

At other tables were spotted 
Monlr and Wldad Kfoury with a 
number of friends. Dr Maher 
Sarrat and his wife Maysoun 
with family members and Kamel 
and Katcha Hanna accompanied 
by a number of their friends. 



iimate Starcasts 


CAPRICORN — December 21st to 
Jionary 19th 

Ifos is a week in which to keep your eyes 
«pen so that you do not miss any chances, 
should present Itself to you 
i ,l m L C r“ Nk.wsy, There appears to be quite 
or Juggling for good positions around 
rw m your working life, and you yourself 
ih, " 0<hlnB worry about, for you are at 
oe moment. In a very lucky period. Where 
inn!, anc *' P° s ifion >s concerned, this 
wars to be on the upward trend now. 

WM8th^ S ’* an,iary 20th to Febru- 

Owiog to the fact that you should be able 
du/ina !u?° Blest i c Problem out of the way 
iha iL. [* com !ng week.- you should find 
itoui . ? ave , D,ore chance to get out and 
mind * yourself with peace of 

have >raal1 obstacles which you may 
iffair ? routing up with in a romantic 
Hu 8hou ld now be things of the 

Hwiice"! *hould be happier in conse- 
“ able t0 80 ahead in a more 
“"Uous manner. 


BY HENRY ARNOLD 
^ Weak commencing 6tb June, 1985 


The doctor’ s rug 

WHILE WORKING as u surgeon in Iran more than 
twenty- five years ago. American l)r. Gordon Scott fell 
in love with the Oriental rugs l hut he saw there. But 
owning them wasn't enough for him. lie wanted to 
make his own. 

’ ‘ I m possible . ‘ ’ lie was told. "A me rica ns cu n not weave 
Oriental rugs." Statements like this didn’t daunt him. He 
reasoned that if children in the region could make beautiful 
hand- knot ted. rugs, then why couldn't he. 

, His friends showed him their looms uud demonstrated theii 
! knot-tying techniques. But they also explained that the weav- 
ers were the last to share in the profits when the rugs were 
sold, and they implied that a genuine Oriental rug would only 
be made by a native. 

In Ihe following years Scott returned to America to live in 
Albuquerque. New Mexico, in the southwest mul searched in 
vuinLor a hook on how- to. Help came al hist from one ol Lu> 
patients who was a carpel dealer hunt the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Upon learning of the doctor's inter csi. he built Scott :i 
crude loom und taught him the basics. 

Because he was a surgeon, tying the knots was easy lor 
him. hut his first efforts at making a small mat were disap- 
pointing. so he pul the work aside for more Ilian a year. 

The paradox of a gain coming with a misfortune tvl'ell l)i 
Scott as he contracted hepatitis, an illness that lequues the 
person to rest in order to make the slow recover from the 
disease, lie needed u hobby that would challenge his mind 
and spirit while not tiring his body. So he went back to work- 
ins on his ninl. 

Tn this second attempt he learned to string the loom, sel- 
ling the horizontal and vertical basic threads, the warp und 
weft, so that the resulting rug would be sti night when fin- 
ished. He couldn't slop (hen. 

He continued by building n lurger loom and. using impro- 
vised tools und any yarn lie could find, wove u three- by 
five- fool rug writh a design copied from books that he had 
found. This effort look him over five hundred hours of work 
in the space of a year and rewarded him with u presentable 
rug. 

By the time he had finished the second rug. he knew that 
he needed belter equipment, richer yarns, und more skills. 
Then an Iranian family came lo him. the fathei needing an 
operation, the mother an experl in rugs 

“In about fifteen hours or queslion-and- answer sessions. I 
learned more that 1 had learned in the previous I 500 hours 
bv trial and error." the doctor admitted. 

Dr Scott is now retired from the medical profession but not 
from his rug- making. He has written a book entitled. “Moke 
Your Own Oriental Rug." that includes information on 
everything you need to know. An illustrated Guide to Making 
Oriental Rugs. USS 14.95 plus postage and handling. Pacific 
Search Press. 222 Dexter Ave. N. . Dept. NIT. Seattle. )US 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

This is a week in which you will find quite 
a lot of people around you will be wanting 
and willing to co-operate with you. so do 
not be too independent to accept offers of 
help that come your way. You could be 
sorely tempted to overspend where cash is 
concerned during this coming ^ek. due to 
the fact that you have a happy week, and 
i should be finding yourself in some ex- 
tremely gay company. 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20 th 


In order for an engagement or marriage to 
run happily and smoothly during this com- 
Ins week, one must show trusl. so do try to 
curb your jealousy a little more. V ou may 
find yourself in two ntinda whether to make 
a change where your job or worn is 
concerned during this week, bul *»the por- 
tents are that you should stay put for ihe 
moment Where financial matters arc 
ccmcerned. the indications are that you are 
In for a pleasant surprise. 


^ - February 19th to March gemini _ Usl t0 JllM 20 th 


toohSiu executive position at your 

but ihk ? eltiter leave or be changed. 
h"» a lot towards making 

tghier **i routine happier and 

■ r " r . one could be faced with a 



Your could be rather uncertain tn the ro- 
mantic field which of two 

KM S JS 

t>ers on around yo u . You could gs n a great 
deal of happiness during this coming week, 
to the attentiveness and though tfut- 

JgfdSddyou be told some gossip about a 
friend. 


CANCER — JuAe 21st to July 21st 

By taking the advice of a partner who ap- 
pears to have the Midas touch, during this 
coming week, you should find that a chance 
you take on something that is not all that 
certain should turn out to be more than suc- 
cessful. Where your home life is concer- 
ned. a relative of yours will show their ap- 
preciation in no uncertain manner when 
you do them a favour that they ask of you 
without question. You appear to be travell- 
ing quite a bit more than usual this week. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

You may find yourself having to be just a 
liule firm with an older person who will 
show a little selfishness regarding your hav- 
ing found a new friendship with someone or 
the opposite sex. You could not be in a bel- 
ter week to meet favourable conditions 
where most activities are concerned, plus 
the foci that you will lx able to show 
someone in authority al work that you arc 
extremely capable this week. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
,21st 

Your health is much better now, and con- 
sequently. your Ideas will be brighter and 
more promising. There is little doubi that 
success Is almost knocking at your door. 
News I hat you can expect to have a visitor 
who comes quite a distance could make the 
last four days or this week busy and happy 
ones that you will remember for quite a long 
time. A romantic association which has 
been Just a little tense should take a turn for 
the belter. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 
22 nd 

During the first purl of your week, there 
could be just u little tension in the emo- 
tional field, but from Tuesday onwards, not 
only should you receive some good news, 
bul affairs move into a much smoother 
channel for you. There could be u celebra- 
tion noi only of a birthday, bin also a pro- 
motion business wise inwards the end of Hie 
week, and you will find l hut in conse- 
quence. people closely connected with you 
will be in a light- tic ur led mood. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1 st 

There, could be talk of a change in your 
residence which could be very foriuii.iie. 
plus the fact thul the generosity of u very 
close friend should more ihun delight you 
You can afford Co take just u few more 
chances during this coming week, for it 
very clcurly looks as though money affairs 
should be taking a (urn very much for the 
better for you. Someone who Llnnks the 
world of you could give you u gift which will 
remind you of happy memories. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 

A new and rather romantic friendship 
could be occupying most of your coming 
week, and you should be feeling extremely 
happy about this, with very little lime to 
worry about other things. Independent as 
you are. it might be as well Tor you lo 
remetnbur that you cannot do everything on 
your own. so you would be well advised, in 
order to avoid becoming depressed, to usk 
help of other people around you. who you 
should find very willing. 
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I liank .vim Maher. 
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The good never l oses 

ciZ y J! [?! : K Sa r r r E °^ 10 ,hc fortsl to commit sui- 
»h1« f At i h t bl " k of a big river she finds a tree suit- 
able for her mission . Soon a ‘strange’ man appears 
“" eXpeC , ,ed J V bchi,,d her and offers to help Samar. P The 
Samar ,0 *{««« her eyes. When she was tuld 
to open them, Samar finds a big snake Ivina in front nf 
wHh Its mouth wide open. Now read on. . . 


SAMAR REGAN to shake 
terribly when she saw the 
snake with its opened mouth, 
suggesting an attack on 
her. Samar felt the ‘strange' 
man was tricking her ana 
had brought the snake to 
harm her. 

But her thoughts were 
different from those of the 
man s. The man realised 
that Samar was afraid, so. 
he spoke gently to her 
thus: “Young lady, I pro- 
mised to help you, and 
there is nothing to fear. 
This snake lying in front 
us will do everything for 
you. Your hand will be res- 
tored in a few minutes 
time frohi now if you 
follow my instructions, 
you will sbe aJright and 
what is more, you wilt gel 
a gold ring each on the five 
fing res. on the deformed 
right hand which is going 
to be normal* 

Samar looked at the 
strange man and wondered 
what sort of help the snake 
could give her as far as 
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getting her hand back was 
conce rued. Never! he less . 
she was not discouraged, 
and neither did she want to 
challenge the strange* 
man. 

The man then asked Sa- 
mar to put her deformed 
hand into the gaping 
mouth of the snake. Samar 
pretended as if she did not 
hear the instruction. The 
man repeated the instruc- 
tion and suddenly, Samar 
remembered the good 
things the man promised 
the snake could do Tor her. 
She gathered courage and 
without looking at the 
snake, she reluctantly put 
her right hand in its 
mouth. The snake closed 
its mouth thereafter. 

Five minutes later, the 
strange man asked Samar 
to remove her hand. And 
what did she see? 1 1 

seemed unbelievable, but it 

was true. It was not a 
dream or a nightmare. It 
5® s . ■‘ eaI - Yet Samar 
doubted whether what she 


Till* WHIP PC EQUIVALENT TO 

A 7 IV- ( -i 17 l ,i tiuiAM] RASr 
■ /•N-'iiMiNo 2 fin -n-tii 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

“ w was « Fact or some- 
thing fictitious. 

Her hand had been com- 
pletely restored and there 
was no sign of a previous 
accident. Everything 
looked natural and added 
to this, were the shiny gold 
rings on each of her fin- 
gers on the right hand. 

I he man said: “Young 
lady, i have finished my 
work. Now you can go in 
peace. I deserve no reward 
Tor my services because it 
was my p dutyto help you". 

With these words, the 
manfand the snake all va- 
nished into thin air. And as- 
tonished Samar stood 
alone in the forest at the 
bank of the big river. For 
more than half an hour Sa- 
mar did not know what to 
do To go back home lo the 
palace or to continue her 
journey to another village 
No, she said to herself 
she would go back lo the 
palace. 

Snmpr walked hurriedly 
hack to the palace. It was 
getting dark and so a few 
people saw her when she 
entered the compound. Sa- 
mar still kept her right 
hand in her cloth. 

To be continued i 
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Kuquclori cheese in the making 

HOW IS CHEESE MADE? 

CHEESE IS made from milk, which is composed of 
curds and whey. Ihe curd, or casein (“caseus 11 is the 
Latin word tor cheese), is the solid part and contains 
much nitrogen, and in cheese- making the curds arc 
thrown out or solution by the addition of rennet, which 
is obfamed from the gastric juice extracted from Ihe 
skin of the fourth .stomach of the calf. This process oT 
precipitation, *'r coagulation, is similar to tlial of the 
digestion which takes place in the human stomach. By 
keeping the liquid at the right temperature, Ihe 
cheese- maker is able to combine with the casein the 
greater part of the butter- fat present in Ihe whey. For 
that matter, whenever milk turns sour and separates 
into n. semi -solid and a liquid, we get the formation of 
a crude sort of cheese. There are various kinds of 
iin‘ Se — sm,lp made from whole milk, some from skim 
milk, and some from “double cream,’ * and many are 
named trom the places where they arc manufactured, 
such as Came nibcrt, Gorgonzola, Cheshire, Wensley* 
dale, and Cheddar. The slang expression “It Is not Ihe 
cheese,” meaning “Not what I should prefer,” has 
nothing to do with cheese; it comes from the Anglo* 
oaxon word “Ceosan” — to choose. 
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How to begin 
an exercise 
programme 

IHE MOST cum nmn i|iiesllnn 
asked of fitness centre inslru- 
elur.s Is, “linn do I iiegin my 
I’.xerclse prngrannue'.’' * 

Ihe answer lo this <| iic-sClini 
quite of, oil shocks tin- ask it 
due to ils simplicity. Every in- 
dividual shmilil riml a cardio- 
vascular cm- i else i ha i Is cn- 
jityahle amt al which nmdcM 
success Is achieved. No one 
con Himes with an exercise 
programme when cnnli 1111 ally 
incetiiiK vs i i Ii disc n in fort anil 
defeat. Iherefiire, eoiiimun 
sense lulls us I lull lo eiijuv an 
exercise programme, vie rmisi 
.set realistic goals that an* sit- 
in I liable ami make a cum mil- 
lin' ill to alt iilning I hem. 
Itv member. If vou hsne hern 
leading a seilemarv life- s, vie 
do mil ex pee l In gel into shape 
overnight. “Komi 1 was not 
Ii ui It in a da.v," him will your 
n pi I mu m Illness level In* 
reached that ipifekly. 

In order In ensure ;i sale 
and he nr filial exercise pro- 
gramme, the fnl lowing factors 
should lie considered 

■Medical examination — 'tills 
is key, especially when you 
have lieen lending a sedentary 
life- style and have not been 
exercising for Ihe last II) 
years. 

Frequency of exercise — Yon 
should exercise at least three 
times a week, preferably four 
times, In gain car dlo- vascu- 
lar belief I is. 

Ini easily of Exercise — Yon 
must learn Iii monitor your in- 
tensity level liv counting your 
heart rate. i.o. . take pulse al 
radial or carotid artery for I U 
seconds and multiply he A. 
You should exercise lie tween 
6 5 and H5 per cent of your 
maxi mu m heart rate. 

Ultra I inn of exercise — lo 
gain maximum eardimaseula 
henef ils. perf nr in exercise for 
a minimum of 15 to 20 min- 
utes. 

Progressive ness of exercise — 
Exercise intensity inusi he 
very liglil al first and gra- 
dually increase to inure diffi- 
cult levels In succeeding 
weeks. 

Rhythmical exercise — Isome- 
tric exercises constrict blood 
flow and l here fore arc not 
recoin men did: whereas. a 

rhv 111 [ideal exercise. i.e. . 
aerobics or walking, promotes 
a great it blood flow. 

Overload Principle — 1 his 
principle slates that in order 
to enhance your eardio- vas- 
cular endurance*, your muscles 
should he forced Iii perform 
inure work than ihe* nnnnullv 
du. 

Warm- up exercises — Warm- 
up e.vereisrx are iiiglilv Hfec- 
ti»i* iii increasing the into) 
blond circulation and the flow 
»f oxygen to the working nuts - 
cits. 

Clin]- down exercises — 
(«ml -down exercises allow ihe 
body lo rclurn slowly lo j|s 
jitinun! body fu net inning. An 
excellent cool- down can lie ' 
achieved by taking a walk. 

Individuals who undergo an | 
exercise programme accept to- 
tal responsibility far I heir 
own health and. therefore, 
experience benefits such as 
Increased vitality and a ii vitro 
meaningful life- style. Make 
(he cnnunil niL-nl lodav! 
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Look for ‘ ‘The French Connection” part two 


\ JMMN TEIEWISWM | 

I Your TV 
guide 

Channel 6 
programmes from 
June 8 th, to 14th:., 

Saturday 8 June 

• S :: 10 VIETNAM, episode 10 

and Iasi. “Uneasy allies 
(1965-71": A me r ica n forces 

brought with Uiem high techn- 
ology and affluence, which had a 
great effect on South Vietnamese 
society. Corruption sprend in the 
cities, political jealousy and dis- 
trust divided Americans and 
Vietnamese at all levels, 

• 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 
“I he French connection" part 
2: Slurring Clone Mack mail and 
Fcpuindu Rcy in the sequel to 
the academy award winning film 


about New York policeman 
Mope ye Doyle and his adventures 
with the international narcotics 
ring. 

Sunday 9 June 

• 8:30 ALLO ALLO. episode 
five: While on his sabotage mis- 
sion. Rene is captured by Ger- 
man troops and jailed by General 
Von Klinkcrhoffen, who orders 
Colonel Von Strofim to inflict 
drastic punishment upon him. 
Not wishing to do this to an old 
friend, the Colonel tries to de- 
vise a scheme to' help Rene with- 
out incriminating himself. With 
Cuptniu Gedring’s assistance, he 
manages to hoodwink the gen- 
eral into believing (hat Rene has 
been executed, while allowing 
him logo free. 

• 9:10 TELEVISION, episode 
I 2: Television's influence on the 
US elections and its effect on pu- 
blic opinion. Featuring the de- 
bate between Nixon and Kenn- 
edy. 

Monday 10 June 

• 8:30 TALES OF THE UNEX 
PECTED. “Hit and Run" Dr 
Ashburn is a dedicated young ho- 
spital doctor who deserves 


greater domestic harmony than, 
his pretty but petulant wife is 
prepared to allow him. When she 
makes a dramatic exit from his 
life lie is distraught and cannot 
imagine ever being huppy again, 
but life has ils surprises. 

• 9:10 MURDER SHE WRO 
TE. “Footnote to murder" 

• 10:20 MAELSTROM, epi- 
sode (wo. 

Tuesday 1 1 June 

•8:30 KATE AND ALUE, epi- 
sode two of (he comedy series. 

• - 9:10 SHROUD FOR A 
NIGHTINGALE, episode four. 

• 10:20 Tuesday FEATURE 
FILM. 

Wednesday 1 2 June 

• 8:30 EVER DECREASING 
CIRCLES, episode four: The an- 
nual holiday arrangements need 
organizing and Marlin assumes 
his usual responsibilities. How- 
ard and Hilda are all in favour of 
repeating (he seven year sojourn 
to the Bavarian Alps, but Ann is 
not sure. And when Paul comes 
up with a generous offer her loy- 
alties become somewhat divided. ' 
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The way you see it. . . 

II 

THIS IS YOUR section where most of your contributions are published. We 
in publish black & white and colour prints and colour slides. Remember to 
mutton camera type, film brand, exposure information and other relevant 
Mails. 

You can send as many contributions as you want. We reserve the right to 
(boose and publish your pictures. We apologize for not being able to send 
^ck your used and unused contributions. 






Conole Booth as Ruth and Peter Whitman as Dr Moitoi 
Schatzman In the STORY OF RUTH. Wednesday at 10:20. 

• 9:10 HAND AND eye. Thursday 13 June 

"Touch wood": What do the m 0 

sound of a violin, the shape of a •8:30 COMEDY SERIES- - 

canoe, and the comfort of a fa- • 9:10 ATLANTIC • i 
vourile chair have in common? MURDERS. 

"Wood is alive so the partner- # in.20 iiwnpR papm 
ship between the material and a oov^rfu *£2 
the artist has a special quality," frurtrated love y a nd 
explains producer /director Phi- „ets set in rZLrJL 
lip Keatley. The versatility of South Wales AwwA 
wood is shown In different forms .i eiTmn sets ioSS» Jf 

rrom the contemporary Stations fu , autocratic lady L* 

? f the Cross, created for aTrapp- , he depths of alcoho ||jBt; 
ist monastery in Quebec to Re- a t first encouraged in hfeel 
notssance alter- piece in Bava- by the | a dy's husband; but 
r,a ' he finds himself facing a jet 

• 10:20 PLAY OF THE housekeeper who would prtfi 

WEEK. “The story of Ruth": see her mistress dead. ■ -jJ 
The story is a dramatisation of a « A r M 

remarkable true- life study in 14 J u * ie ", 

psychology, involving a young • 8:30 Arab language a ' 
American woman with most unu- influence on the Islamic 
sual mental ability. Ruth poss- Interview with Prof. 
essed the power to hallucinate. Hussein conducted by F 
But she did not just imagine she Jarrar 
S‘w. apparitions; she could ac- # Mlss MARPl5 ,. ft 

moving fingers". Pan one. • 

• I 0:20 HOT PURSUIT, 
twilight home" . V 


Carmen Silvern as Edith, Vicki Michelle as Yvette, Gordon iKaye as Rene and Francesca Gonshaw as 
Marla in the popular 'comedy series ALLO ALLO* Sunday. at 8:30 


lually produce them in the flesh 
— a fact endorsed by an as- 
tonishing scientific experiment 
conducted by her psychiatrist. 
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Swstt" by Issa Nabll. Canon A-l, ASA 100 


Shooting in the summer 

WHAT KIND of film should you use now that the summer Is In? 
Every year photographers are the first to notice the coming of 
summer. Not that they feel hot before other people do, but their 
prints come out hazey and their colours dull. Oh yes. this is a 
phenomenon- only our kind of summer Is able to display before 
your very lenses and right Inside your negatives. 

Well, the rule Is this, jf you are a negative film user beware of 
your ASAs, date of expiry, storing your rolls and dealing with 
your labs. First, negative films of high sensitivity, like ASA 20 0 
or 400 not to mention 1000 are a no no If you are shooting in 
daylight and during the summer. As the green fades into brow- 
nish and yellowish colours on hills, fields and open deserts, 
sunlight reflection is maximized and your built-in metres are 
immediately fooled — ask me I know. Limit yourself to ASA 
100 as much as you can for several reasons on top of which is 
that local labs are more accustomed to it. 

But even for the labs make sure you are dealing with one 
with a good reputation end fine results. Chemicals in the sum- 
mer tend to lose their effect in short periods and it lust might 
sound uneconomical for lab owners to change their chemicals 
every five or six hours. 

Also after exposing your rolls make sura that they get to the 
lab sooner and not later. If later then store them in a cool and 
dry place like your refrigerator. 

Now for my final tip. If you are shooting in the summer, 
where sunlight is very bright and In an open field don't trust 
your meter. Take its reading and shoot. Then shoot another 
picture but with one F stop smaller (it you are shooting people 
or bigger if you are shooting wide ranges) than the metre's. 
Compare results and write to me. Oh and don't forget to check 
your batteried after several hours of shooting In hot weather. 

Mr Zoom 



Latest arrivals ' • - • 

• City- heat • A little sex ^The boat # 

SharaabU Indian): .! - '' w ^ihafopnG 

Arab films: # Fi.Ahdan al khaouf • A1 MuwalWf?*? 
Al.ard • Jababirat al mina’ ' 


In demand 
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I^.tas’aUii .ihan ^na ,# - Huna ai h ^ 
Ibtisama fpoij 'shafa tartajif- • ! ". 7 . . • iVj $ 

--.V - 1 .»>r'r ' -v . 

.(• .■ "Su 

'inup- ope fart in with Shraeisanl vldep empire,. .■ j; 
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“Mosque” by Ahmad Isbelh. Canpn AE-l Program, 
lens 24 mm. Kodak VR ASA 200. 
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North 

ISA ..« 

l Afl 

i A J 3 2 . 


-H Vi 

,510254 0 1 

,**1 6 5 4 At 
Sonth 

ft A J 59 
5 10 3 a 


East 

ft K Q 7 4 
1 9 A Q 8 7 


K a 3 2 


0 Q J 7 

+ K Q 10 

Drtltr Etui. E-W vulnerable. 
The long championships 
tit sre played nowadays can 
* tiring, though some placers 
ti-s a fierce concentration 
1st never wavers and some 
I vm one of those! take It 


ffl easy .pace and never 
think about hands when not 
at a table. 

This preamble introduces a 
deal win? re you may think 
that the Austrian declarer 
made a mistake against Den- 
mark In the Olympiad. The 
Danish East opened One 
Diamond. West raised to Two 
■Diamonds, and North doubled. 
South Jumped to 3NT and 
West led n low diamond. 

Bast won the first trick with 
the king of diamonds and 
switched to spades. The 
defence in time made two 
spades, two hearts and a club, 
to defeat the contract. 

Writing In the Bulletin of 
the championship, Rlxi 
Markus pointed out that 
South would do better to win 
the first diamond with the 
ace. He comes to hand with 
a club and finesses In hearts. 
Now he Is more or less certain 
to make three hearts, one 
diamond, one epade and four 
clubs, which Is enough for 
3NT. 

At the beginning of the 
championship both Denmark 
and Austria would have been 
at long odds, but these two 
teams reached the semi-final, 
losing quite narrowly to 
France and the eventual win- 
ners, Poland. Austria doesn't 
always compete In the Euro- 
pean Championships, but far 
back in the 1930s Austria had 
the best players in .the world. 


Use. the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle 


3 um a 


6 IT 


[20 121 


111 * I 

JLii ^ 


i Fcllcerinclli v J R Macdo- 
VI Hampstead 1984. 


WET 

h 

Word Game 


!f R ’raany words of Tour lei- 

'J, m . l,re «■» you make 
■ * lftc knurs shown here? 


Reader John Macdonald, se- 
cretary of the Hampstead 
club, brought off a clever fin- 
ish as Black (to move) from 
this diagram. This type of si- 
tuation, with pressure by 
doubled rooks on an open file 
but no obvious breakilirough, 
often recurs. Black s winning 
lactic is worth knowing as a 
standard coup to force home 
the advantage. How should 
the play go? Full solution 
credit even if you spot the ba- 
sic idea without working out 
all the variations. 


RUN 

Z0i_ 

E 1 R | R 

In making a word, each letter 
may be used once only. Each 
word must contain the large 
letter, and there must be at 
least one nine- letter word in 
the list. No plurals-, no fore- 
ign words-, no proper names. 
TODAYS T\RGFT: 24 

words, good; 2 S words, very 
tzond; JJ words, excellent. 


SOLUTION 


Chess 

Lp PfP: 2 RPVP tif 2 
J* '_ Bt * ch and RxP 
S’-** !*«. R/R: 4 
f K^IP! 5 P>B (if 5 
jj-.J' "““I with a quick 
P-Rm ,,u breaks through). 

Q_R3 ch “<>»■ 

JSpfS 5 c h): 6 K-KH. 

1)1,1 B ^ 5 ch; 9 Kt -B2 , 

iJjfhS? >9 K-RI. BxKt 
* h,lc resigned, 


Target 


Deer dene dense druse dune 
endue endure ensued ensured 
enured erred need needs nude 
nursed reed rend render 
reused rude rued seed send 
sender sered sued suede sun- 
der surd SURRENDER under 
urned used. 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


7 * F-rttUJ-intio. 8. A-itrlnwnu 
W, j, 'Ex-toll. 19. ait «!, Adeht r- e»d t „ , 2 ?: d p 1 “ l, 0 / 
Rli V b 11 ?Ut. 24, Qattlnt out. 26, 

H. At-tirJ; * 9, Porm-fciJy. 30, R«-turn«d. 31, Relieve. 33. Hole*. 


EASY SOLUTION 


impair. 

Fonoho. 

Carton. 

Parent. 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ACR088 

9 Don't cease to spin yarns it>) 

10 The rain's pouring; hack in- 
Bide bahlnd (2, 7) 

12 Fights excite, we're told Hi 

13 Hesitates to give a due ror 
“halrdreBera" (6) 

14 Does he Imagine himself to be 
a breeder? I7l 

16 Unruffled when It was called 
for (9) 

17 Pretending to be giving per- 
niiBslon to embark (7. 2) 

15 Dark-ski Dnod and bashful 
about n blemish f 7» 

19 He stands back bBfore you get 
really angry (0) 

20 A dirty word for ''depressed' 
(4) 

23 Give prominence to an award 
□ot much written abouL (9) 

26 Lied foolishly, you see, about 
the incidental Information i9i 

26 Unremittingly harsh In the 

south-east 141 _ 

27 Was very keen to get the CID 
involved 101 

29 Waste food (7) 

32 Heavy-footed and carrying a 
brown fish (9) 

34 PoMlbly a mere represents Lr e 
holding the contract (0) 

36 The narration la effective <7i 

36 Desol te that, giving the comic 
to the boy 18) 

37 it rune back, angry, ro tne 
hole (4) 

38 Offensive or merely lacking 
taste (91 

39 The connection with the reel 
danced by the man vbj 

DOWN 

1 save the shelves for tne 
military building 18) 

2 Don't mess about with the Ink 
if lt'a all right (3. 4, 81 

3 Lift your end, which la not 
open (8) 

4 Many In the Andes come to 
grief when they climb (0) 

5 Mslt from the sun. during the 


acrobatic dives (8) 

8 An Import from Timbuktu? 
That’s linnlauslblel (3-7) 

7 Mad. In fact ernzy, about a 
red-head 171 

8 Binding, with cord, into a neat 
bundle (10) 

H Doing an Impression, but not 
of a big noise (fl) 

IS Says its wonderful, once the 
depression has lifted (0) 

IS A newspaper officel (3) 

11 ■'Thriller" is running right in m 
front, on the outside (5. 7) 

22 In lieu, you say, of Rah ifil 

23 Tell you exnctly how to ex- 
tract the thing by magic 
15. 2. 31 

24 Solving — the problem of 
escaping? (7, 31. 

25 Sprend out before, which is 
regrettable (3) 

28 Mountain roads? (8> 

29 Giving the questionnaire la 
an associate In the conven- 
tional way (8) 

30 Went off again, but didn't 
stay away |8» 

31 Take over from. Just to break 
the monotony (71 

33 Spots, or spies (6) 

34 weary nt first, dress (6) 


EASY PUZZLE 

AC R 088 

9 The stuffing of 
animal Bklns (9i 
10 Medicinal liquid 


(6. 31 

12 Oqs used in light- 
ing (4) 

13 Reduce in quality 
l6l 

14 and 15 Whnt tno 
bells or Bt Clem- 
ent's say (7,3,6) 

17 Started (9) 

18 Relaxation or 
political tension 
(7) 

19 B American clonic 
(6) 


I 1. Dental nurse's hair curls up more at back 
I 2. A leg of stool she stands on is thicker 
I 3. Dial has vanished from telephone on bureau 
I 4. So has knob of top drawer in cabinet on right 
I 5. An extra section has been added to end dental drill 
I 6. There Is a pleat in dentist’s tunic 
I 7. His right foot has moved 

j 8. More of label on bottle In right foreground is vis- 

I IMc 

I 9. Patient in chair has bigger ear 
I 10 His bib Is shorter revealing more of his jacket 


20 Whirl (4) 

23 Force to loin Lbs 

navy (6-4) 

35 Ability to last 


Jp) 

28 Singing voice |4i 

27 Box (0) 

29 Deferred (7) 

32 Practice of spying 
(91 

34 Marks rui 

36 Answer m 

35 Forebear (8) 

37 Norwegian capital 
(4) 

38 Calming tablets 
( 9 ) 

39 Fracture a llniD 
(5. 1 31 

„ „ DOWN 

f Par (B) 

2 London shopping 
area (6. 6) 

3 Brass instrument 
ifli 

( Rond avoiding n 
congested area (8i 

5 Creature with 
venomoua sting 
(81 

ff Amazed < 10 1 

7 Relating to plants 
(7) 

8 Film shout s 
female welder and 
dancer cioi 

11 Should (S) 

18 Boy's name (Gi 

19 Farm animal (31 

21 Small recorder- 
like Instrument 
(5, 7) 

22 Bond worn for 
Identification (8) 

23 Air disaster (5, 81 

24 First couple 
(4. 3. 3) 

28 Fra (3) 

28 Encroach (Bi 

29 Insane c8) 

30 Remove from n 
fixed position (Bj 

51 Associates (7) 

33 Modelled (81 

34 Wormwood 
London prison (8) 



mm 

, ' 1 
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